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The New Imperial 
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40 Vols. 28,000 Pages. 7,000 Illu 


Complete Sets Now Ready for Deliv Offered 
Temporarily at Half the Price of any Other 
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Work that Can Properly be Compared with I 


MADE FOR USE! 1% sistvevishing feature ot 


Imperial Encyclopedia is its use 
ness. Itis the result of the closest study of the entire Encyclope 
field to ascertain what should constitute a work that would be at ¢ 
the most useful and usable, as well as the most complete 
authoritative, reference library possible to make in a single pu 
cation. Covering as it does completely the large field occupied 
all other Encyclopedias, it introduces many new features not fe 
in any other. 


It is the only Encyclopedia issued in convenient-sized volumes. Ninety pere 
of the Encyclopedias in the homes to-day are rarely used, and it is an indisputable 
that the great weight and cumbersome size of the volumes is largely responsible for 
lack of use. 

“ Although possessing three other encyclopedias of great merit, THE IMPERIAL it, 
to oftener than any other. To meitisa necessity.’’'—Rev. JOHN MILLER, Roselle, 

It is the only one that includes all dictionary words, with their definitions, pr 
ciations, derivations, and synonyms, all under a single alphabetical arrangement, It 
nounces every title, historical, biographical, geographical, and scientific. i 
the only pronouncing encyclopedia. 

“7 possess five others, but it is to THE IMPERIAL that I oftener refer than to al 
rest.”"—I, T. Cotton, M.D., Charleston, W. Va. 

It covers a wider range of topics by hundreds than does the largest of all 
Encyclopedias. The Editor-in-Chief, Richard Gleason Greene, is a man of wider a 
rience in this line than any other living American editor, this being the second 
encyclopedia produced under him. It has had more careful editorial supervision tha 
of its contemporaries, making it an incomparable work for all who wish to know 
any word, thing, person, place, or event. 

“© Meets more fully my idea of a perfect encyclopedia than any other.” 
Ex-Supt. Public Instruction, Michigan. 

It is the most recent of all Encyclopedias. Having been just completed, ita 
much information not found elsewhere. 

“In all respects answers my expectations—comprehensive, accurate, and compet. 
Prof. Day, of Yale. 


These features belong to THE IMPERIAL exclusively ; they 
tinguish it from all others ; they mark it as an exceptional product 


You Save Half by Ordering at Once! 


Ww E propose to send you this magnificent New Reference Library entirely atom 
expense for inspection. We ask you to give it the most searching exami 
and compare it with any similar work published at amy price. We believe you wf 
fer it to the best of them. We want you to note what those who have used it sy 
it. But we do not ask you to take any one’s word for it; that is why we propos™ 

it on trial in your home. 
The Volumes are handsomely and durably bound in heavy English cloth; 
beautiful half morocco at a small advance over the cloth price. The print is larg 
NO PAYMENT REQUIRED until you have examined the work in your hems 
found satisfactory, you remit $1.00, and $2.00 per month for twenty months onl. 


But You Must Act Quickly! 


CUT OFF THIS COUPON, fill in name and address plainly, and MAIL tod 


—FERRISs§, 


HENRY G. ALLEN & CO., Publishers, 150 Fifth Ave., New York: — | 
Please mail me, without cost to myself, full particulars of your special offf 
Tue INDEPENDENT readers of, the{New Imperial Encyclopedia in forty vo! 
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Important New Macmillan Publications 








Published on JANUARY 20, completing the work. 


English Literature 


AN ILLUSTRATED RECORD 
VOLUMES II. AND IV. 


By RICHARD GARNETT, LL.D. and EDMUND GOSSE, LL.D. 


Illustrated with Colour-plates, Photogravures, Wood Engravings and Many Lithographic Fac- 
similes; also a Large Number of the Best Accredited Portraits of English Authors, Autographs, 


Title-pages, Caricatures, Facsimiles, etc. 


In four volumes, Imp. 8vo., cloth, $24 net; half morocco, $40 net 


“ Although there have been histories of English literature almost without number the present work is distinctly 
a novel and original work. Except to the scholar or the special student the average literary history of any count: 


is a dry-as-dust combination of dreary facts, for the histo 
may be made at once accurate and ente 


those side-lights of fancy through which histo 
ent work, the publishers and the historians have 


documents giving it a general interest which it could not obtain by any other means. It ap 
insight of the student and to the legitimate curiosity of the general reader.”—The Boston 


rian rarely has space in which to illuminate his story wit 
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s both to the keen 
nscript, 


bored hand in hand, both the text and the pepeecastiene of rare 





By HENRY A. BEERS 
Professor of English Literature in Yale College. 


Points at Issue 


AND SOME OTHER POINTS. 
Contents—College Entrance Requirements in English— 
Literature and the Colleges—Literature and the 
Civil War — Emerson's nscendentalism—The 
Modern Feeling for Nature— Atsthetic Botany 
—The English Lyric— Dialect on the Old Stage— 
The Queen of Hearts. 


Cloth, 12mo, $1.50 net. (Postage 11c:) 


By FRANCIS L. WELLMAN 
The Art of Cross-Examination 


Wits THE Cross-EXAMINATION OF IMPORTANT WIT- 
NESSES IN CELEBRATED CASES. 

283 pp., 8vo, cloth, $2.50 net. (Postage 16c.) 

“ The non-professional reader will find it quite as at- 


tractive as a new story by Conan Doyle.” 
—Philadelphia Press. 


By Mr. HERBERT W. PAUL 
A History of Modern England 


To be completed in five 8vo volumes, 
Volumes I.and II. Cloth, $5.00 net. 


A virile, thorough-going statement from the point of 
pa A: the younger generation, that is, of men still un- 
er fifty. 





By Mr. GEORGE L. BOLEN 


Author of “Plain Facts as to 
the Trusts and the Tariff." 


Getting a Living 


THE PROBLEM OF WEALTH AND PovERTY—oF PRoFITsS 
WAGES AND TRADE UNIONISM. 


779 pp., 8vo, cloth, $2.00 net 
‘** This book removes the last excuse for ignorance and 


misinformation on the vital social problems of the hour.’ 
—Review of Reviews 


By WILLIAM GARROTT BROWN 


Author of * The Lower South 
in American History,” etc. 


The Foe of Compromise 


Anp OTHER Essays. 


“The most striking volume of social and political cri 
icism that has reached us for many a da: _ » 
—The Evening t, New York 


Cloth, 12mo, $1.50 net. (Postage We.) 


By WILLIS FLETCHER JOHNSON 
A Century of Expansion 


“Logical and compact .. . in a single volume of 
moderate size the checkered sto caunet ts completely 
resented, but his resume of ent features is better 
han an elaborate study for the ave reader ; it sug- 
gests where it does not instruct.”— Boston Adver- 
tiser. Cloth, 12mo, $1.50 net. (Postage 11c.) 





A new volume of The Cambridge Modern History J=s¢ Ready. vou. 11. 


Planned by the late LORD ACTON, LL.D., Regius Professor of Modern Histo 
W. WARD, Litt.D., G. W. PROT RO, Litt. D., and STANLEY ATHES, M.A. Contributed to 
in historical research. 


Edited by A. 
by the leading s: 


Volume | 


The Renaissance 


Volume Il 


The Reformation 


in the University of Cambridge. 


Volume Vil 


The United States 


Are now ready ; the work will be complete in twelve volumes, each $4.00 net. 
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THE MAIL AND EXPRESS 


printed 298,922 agate lines of paid advertising during December. 
This is a 
Gain of 46,768 Agate Lines 


over the amount printed during the corresponding period of 
last year. 


The enormous increase in the circulation of The Mail and 
Express during the past year has been obtained without resorting 
to sensationalism. It has won its place as the leading evening 
paper among the great middle class and purchasing community 


of New York. 


The Mail and Express, as a one-cent newspaper, has proven 
a tremendous success. Its merits as an advertising medium com- 
mand the patronage of the shrewdest advertisers of the world. 














Now Ready 


THE DELIVERANGE 


By ELLEN GLASGOW 


to DELIVERANCE is a picture of life done on a 
large canvas. The scene is in Virginia; the time dur- 
ing the last twenty years; the characters are persons of the 
war period and of the present generation. The story is a large 
and serious one, lighted everywhere by humor. It is a novel of 
large scope and of very original plot—a stirring tale 
and a piece of literature of distinction, both in con- 
ception and in style. Illustrated in color by Schoor 

over. $1.50. 








Other Books by Miss Glasgow : 


The Battle-Ground (Illustrated, $1.50). 
“ Asa story of the Civil War, it stands alone.”"—N. Y. Times. 


The —- and Other Poems (Net $1.50; postage 5 cents 
extra). 


“In short, genuine poetry.”— Boston Transcript. 


The Voice of the People (Illustrated, net, $1.50; postage 15 
cents extra). 


A most*dramatic story of life in Virginia after the war. 


DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & CO.,{34 Union Sq., New York | 
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Safety and 
Comfort 


Your safety is the first con- 
sideration on the Chicago & 
North-Western Railway. 

Your comfort is the next. 

You are protected by all 
known safety devices and sur- 
rounded by every luxury on its 
fast trains west and northwest. 

Double track lines between 
Chicago and Milwaukee, Minn- 
eapolis, St. Paul, Council 
Bluffs and Omaha. The clean 
and solid roadway is laid with 
heavy steel and guarded by au- 
tomatic electric block signals 
and other safety devices. 

It pays to travel via the 


North-Western Line 


Send 2-cent stamp for booklet des- 
criptive ot ‘‘ The Overland Limited,’’ 
the famous three-day train between 
Chicago and the Pacific Coast, which 
Stands today a type of the highest 
development in modern long-distance 
railway travel. 

W. B. Kniskern, Pass’r. Traffic Mgr. 
Nwi46 Chicago 








ST. DENIS 


Hotel 
Broadway and Eleventh Street 
NEW YORK 


Huropean Pian 
Table d’hote Breakfast and Dinner. 
ooms from $1.50 a? y “p- 
em with Bath from $3.50 per Day up- 


Convenient Location, Tasteful Appointment, Rea- 
enable Charges, Courteous Attendance and Cuisine of Ex- 
‘pional Excellence are characteristic of this hotel, and 
rag oured and retain for it a patronage of the highest 


WILLIAM TAYLOR & SON, Proprietors 





Lamp- 
chimneys that 
break are not 
MACBETH ss. 


If you use a wrong chimney, you lose a 
good deal of both light and comfort, and 
waste a dollar or two a year a lamp on 
chimneys. 


Do you want the Index? Write me. 


Macsetu, Pittsburgh, 
D The Christian Socialist of Webster City, Ia, Its 


position is unique. It will interest you. God, not 
man, is bringing socialism. 





E CAN USE five active, intelligent men on a definite guar- 
antee basis ; important pone liberal inducements, rapid 
advancement. Give age, qualifications, references. 
DODD, MEAD & CO., New York. 
Romeike’s *“surca” 
Bureau 


will send you all newspaper clippings which may appear 
about you, your friends, or apy subject on which you want 
to be “up-to-date.” Every newspaper and odical of 
importence in the United States and Europe is searched. 
Terms, $5.00 for 100 notices. 

HENRY ROMETIKE, Inc., 33 Union Square, N. Y. 








“NEW TRUTHS FOR A 


NEW AGE”” sonn’presii 
John Presland. 
ConTENTS.—Why was a New Church inaugurated a 
hundred years ago ?—The Lord’s Second Co: an accom- 
lished fact.—The a and Interpretation of the 
ord of God.—The -Une God: How to understand the 
Divine Trinity without dividing the divine Unity.—Man a 
Spiritual Being ruined by Sin.—How did the Lord Jesus 
rist save Man ?—The surrection: How and When do 
the Dead rise ’—The Judgment: When; Where, and How is 
Man Judged ?—Heaven and Hell.—25 cents. Cail or address 
EBEN SUGDEN, New Church Book Rooms, 3 W. 29th St.., 

New York City. Send for Catalogue. 


Rogers Hall School 


For Girmw. UVertificate admits to Smith, Vassar, Welles- 
ley, Wells, Mt. Holyoke. Beautiful grounds. Golf, 
Basket Ball, Tennis, Field Hockey. 


Mrs. E P Underhill, M.A., Prin., Lowell, Mass. 





HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 
THE LAWRENCE SCIENTIFIC . SCHOOL 


offers four-year courses of | leading to the de of 8.B. in 
Civil, Mechanical, and Electrical Engineering, Mining and Metal- 
lurey, Architecture, Landscape Architecture, Forestry, Chemistry, 
Geology, Biology, Anatomy and Hygiene (preparation for medical 
sonookh Science for Teachers, and a course in General Science. 
Students are admitted to regular standing by examination and by 
transfer from other Schools or Colleges. apeeved Special Students 
may be admitted without examination. The Catalogue will be sent 
on application to the Secretary, J. L. Love,16 University Hall, 
ass. 


Br » Mi 
a N. 8. SHALER, Dean. 
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PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD 


PERSONALLY CONDUCTED 


WINTER TOURS 
CA LIE*ORN IA. 


AND THE 


NEW ORLEANS’ MARDI GRAS 


Leave New York February 11, 1904 


Special Train Tickets Good 
io ROUND-TRIP RATE BO HO vin 


Los Angeles 
Rate covers railroad transportation going and returning, and all expenses en route to Los Angeles, including a seat 


for the Mardi Gras festivities, meals and Pullman accommodations. 
INDEPENDENT TRAVEL IN CALIFORNIA AND ON RETURN JOURNEY 


EFLORIDA. 
Fortnightiy Tropical Outings. 
Leave New York February 2 and 16, March 1, 1904 
Round Trip Rate from NEW YORK, $50 


WASHINGTON 
Leave New York January 28, February 11 and 25, March 10 and 28, 
April 14 and 28, May 12, 1904. 
Rounds-Trip Rate from NEW YORK, $12 and $14.50, according to hotel selected, 


—mee ~~ 




















For detailed information, address Tourist Agent, 263 Fifth Avenue, New York City, Ticket Agents, or 
GEO. W. BOYD, General Passenger Agent, Broad Street Station, Philadelphia, Pa. 
W. W. ATTERBURY, General Manager. J. R. WOUD, Pass. Traffic Manager. 





BERMUDA 


The Idenl Winter Resort 


THE PRINCESS HOTEL a 
pen from December ay. } a . 
ae | Bright's LIEN: 
LENIFECT " iahetes 


Sufferers from 





Cures all Throat Trouble 


Removes Mucus from Throat. ean have for t 
Used by Public Speakers. proof that we have remedie \\ 


LENIFECT CO., «— ESSEX, CONN. CURE 
Sample sent tor 25 cents. these diseases Delay lessens t 
chanee of recovery, an Ss vou 
sert 


DREER’S) jG 
RELIABLE SEEDS, ELAS REE iene 
PLANTS AND BULBS 


Supplied 65 years to the most critical horticulturists 

of the country. Our stock is not “or paper” but 

actually in hand growing in our own Greenhouses 
and Nurseries—the largest in the world. : 

Our Garden Book for 1904 with 

illustrations, colored plates, directions 

and reference tables mailed for 10c. 

(postage) and free three packages. 1 d nati ac 

select Asters, Pinks and Poppies. : . vy. ae. Tekan 





\r 


HENRY A. = acest sis cai stal la peg hleaia falcaoacca 
DREER, a | ¢ 
5 THE TOMPKINS-CORBIN CO.. 27 W. 24th » 


714 Chestnut Street, 
' Philadelphia. fee SLITE 12, NEW YORK CITY 
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“The Leading Fire Insurance Company of America” 





STATEMENT OF THE CONDITION OF THE 


AZTNA 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
HARTFORD, CONN. 


On the 3ist day of December, 1903. 


Gash Gapital,_. $4,000, 000.00 


Reserve, Re-Insurance (Fire), . . 4,191,333. 11 
Reserve, Re-Insurance (Inland), . ® 90,170.49 
Reserve, Unpaid Losses (Fire), . ° ° 477,942.83 
Reserve, Unpaid Losses a 4 . 118,545.41 
Other Claims, . . ; ° 252,158.60 


Net Surplus, »» » s 6,060,737.71 





| Total Assets, .. $15,190,888.15 
| Surplus as to Policy-Holders, $10,060,737.71 








LOSSES PAID IN EIGHTY-FIVE YEARS: 


$96,328,139.96 


WM. B. CLARK, President. 


W. H. KING, Secretary. 
A. C. ADAMS, c. J. IRVIN, 
HENRY €E. REES, A. N. WILLIAMS, 
Assistant Secretaries. 








WESTERN BRANCH, { KEELER & GALLAGHER, 
Traction Building, Cincinnati, 0. General Ageuts. 
NORTHWESTERN BRANCH, WM. H. WYMAN, General A 
Gitaha, Neb. {We eHEAREURD, Sent OT Rr. 
PACIFIC BRANCH { BOARDMAN & SPENCER, 
Sa an Francisce, Cal. 
CHICAGO, Mlis., 145 _La Sall 
INLAND MAKINE | NEW VORK, 50 and Ez) ‘Pine th ee 


DEPARTMENT. BOSTON, 85’ Rube stac 
. PHILADELPiIA, 226 Wainut Street. 


Agents in all the Principal Cities, Towns and Villages of the United States and Canada 


General Agents. 
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The Laundry Class. 


In many of the schools of domestic science, laundry work is 
now taught in a thorough and scientific manner. In the 
laundry classroom, Ivory Soap is always used to wash the 
articles that require special care, and it is frequently used to 
the exclusion of all other soaps. It is as important to know 
the best materials for domestic use as to know the best 
methods for using them, and Ivory Soap is very generally 
recognized by those who have carefully investigated the sub- 
ject as the safest and purest soap 
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Survey of the World 


Owing to the persistent circu- 
lation of reports asserting that 
Senator Hanna was striving 
in many ways to procure the Republi- 
can Presidential nomination, and that he 
was about to announce his candidacy, the 
Senator once more, on the 15th inst., de- 
clared publicly that he was not, and 
never had been, a candidate: 

“T have been importuned by my friends of 
late to define my position in regard to the 
report that I am seeking the nomination for 
President. In answer to these requests I have 
caused to be mailed about 2,000 letters wherein 
I stated positively that I am not and will not 
be a candidate. The alleged opposition to the 
nomination of President Roosevelt has been 
overestimated and magnified greatly by Demo- 
cratic papers and others with Democratic pro- 
clivities. Mr. Roosevelt has given the country 


National 
Politics 


a clean cut administration; and when he is_ 


re-elected, as I am sure he will be, he will 
continue to be the patriotic citizen he has been 
in the past, and will ever have at heart the 
welfare of his country and the people.” 


It has been said that the Senator, as 
Chairman of the National Committee 
was delaying the formal call for 
the National Convention in order 
that delegates in his interest, might 
secretly be selected, and that the 
call would contain unusual pro- 
visions designed to further such a pur- 
pose. Apparently because of these re- 
ports, Chairman Penrose, of Pennsy!l- 
vania, did not wait for the National 
Committee, but issued on the 14th the 
call for a convention in his State. Sen- 
ator Hanna’s call was issued, however. 
on the 16th, and it was found to differ 
no way from those of past years. He 
explained that the delay had been 
caused by his illness, by questions aris- 
mg concerning hotel charges at Chi- 


cago, and for other reasons of no polit- 
ical significance. It is reported that 
the Senator has undertaken to obtain 
control of all, or a large majority, of 
the Ohio delegates, but that in this 
movement he opposes Senator Foraker 
and seeks to exert a dominating influ- 
ence in support of the nomination of 
Mr. Roosevelt. On the 12th, Mr. Han- 
na was re-elected Senator by a vote of 
86 to 21 in the House, and 29 to 4 in 
the Senate.—The Democratic National 
Committee by a vote of 28 to 21 (for 
Chicago) decided that the Democratic 
National Convention should be held in 
St. Louis, on July 6, or two weeks later 
than the convention of the Republi- 
cans. A majority of the delegates had 
expected that Chicago would be 
chosen. The movement for St. Louis 
was due to the discovery that the can- 
didacy of William R. Hearst must be 
reckoned with, and to some fear that 
the influence of the galleries at Chi- 
cago, where he has a newspaper, would 
be exerted in his interest. It is now 
announced that he will establish a 
newspaper in St. Louis within thirty 
days. At the committee meeting it 
was asserted that he would have the 
delegations from Wisconsin, Wyom- 
ing, California, Arkansas and Kansas. 
He appears to have the support of 
many labor organizations and of a con- 
siderable part of the radical Bryanite 
element of the party. Mr. Gorman 
was the leader of the movement to sub- 
stitute St. Louis for Chicago; he also, 
in the Senate, conducts the campaign 
against the Panama Canal treaty. Mr. 

earst’s newspapers, having remarked 
that St. Louis was chosen “for reasons 
personal to one candidate rather than 
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for the general interest of the party,” 
have now changed their attitude to- 
ward the canal question, turning from 
Nicaragua to Panama. Mr. Bryan 
met the members of the committee at 
the time of the meeting. It is said that 
he opposes the movement for Judge 
Parker because he thinks the latter’s 
support comes from the conserva- 
tive or Cleveland element of the 
party. The power of Tammany’s new 
leader, Mr. Murphy, is clearly recog- 
nized, and there is much curiosity as 
to which one of the several aspirants 
he prefers. It begins to be suspected 
that he has Mayor McClellan in mind. 
An apparently authoritative statement 
is published that the paramount issues 
in the Democratic platform will be the 
restraint of Trust corporations and a 
reduction of the tariff. Mr. Bryan, it 
is said, will not ask for an indorsement 
of the currency issues of past platforms. 


General Reyes has started 
for home, convinced that he 
can accomplish nothing by 
remaining in Washington. In response 
to his statement of grievances and his 
protest against the action of our Govern- 
ment, he has been informed that the case 
cannot be reopened and that he cannot 
reasonably hope for a restoration of Co- 
lombian sovereignty on the Isthmus. It 
was reported that he had asked in vain 
for a submission of the correspondence 
to the Senate, and had then threatened 
to make it public. He. says, however, 
that he shall not do this. He returns, it 
is believed, in order that he may retain 
his influence in Colombia. When the 
Presidential Electors were chosen a large 
majority of them expressed a desire to 
vote for him. The Electors will vote on 
February 2d, and it is said that during 
his absence, and owing to the failure of 
his mission, they may give the Presidency 
to another candidate. Before his de- 
parture he arranged for further consid- 
eration of the Panama question between 
our Government and some representative 
of Colombia. He left Washington for 
New York on the 11th, and on the 12th, 
after a Cabinet meeting, Secretary Root 
published the following statement con- 
cerning the Government’s policy: 

“The publication in various quarters of 


Panama and 
the Canal 


news indicating that the Government is pre- 
paring to send troops to the Isthmus to carry 
on military operations against Colombia has 
been the source of considerable annoyance 
to the Executive and to the War Department. 
No state of war exists between the two coun- 
tries; no inauguration of hostilities is con- 
templated by this Government; no prepara- 
tion for war is being made. It is not believed 
by the President or by the Secretary of State 
that any occasion for the employment of 
troops on the Isthmus is likely to arise. 
“They have used their utmost efforts to 
convince Gen. Reyes and the Bogota officials 
of the friendly intentions of this Government 
toward Colombia and of their readiness to 
use their good offices in the settlement of any 
questions in dispute between Colombia and 
Panama. It is difficult for them to believe 
that the authorities in Bogota can be so blinded 
by passion and prejudice as to declare war 
against us; and even if this ruinous step should 
be taken by Colombia, this Government would 
be in no haste to respond to her challenge. 
“The President makes all possible allow- 
ances for the natural excitement in Bogota 
over a state of things for which the Colom- 
bian Government is alone responsible and of 
which it was fully forewarned; but the Colom- 
bians must sooner or later recognize the irre- 
sistible force of accomplished facts, and the 
sooner this is done the better for all parties. 
We have done them no wrong; we would like 
to be of service to them; if they are wise, 
they will not put it out of our power to help 
them by any act of rashness and violence.” 


—In the Senate last week Mr. Bacon, of 
Georgia, introduced a resolution in favor 
of the negotiation of a treaty with Colom- 
bia for the adjustment of all differences, 
providing for payment to her, if it should 
appear that her loss of territory was due 
to our act, and for the submission of the 
entire matter to The Hague Court, if the 
two countries should be unable to agree 
as to responsibility or compensation. 
After a warm debate, in which many took 
part, Mr. Hale suggested a compromise 
resolution, requesting the President to 
tender his best offices to secure a peaceful 
adjustment of differences between Par- 
ama and Colombia with respect to any 
claim that Colombia should make con- 
cerning indemnity for loss of territory 
or increase of debt. This Mr. Bacon ac- 
cepted. Mr. Carmack bitterly attacked 
the President in a long address, asserting 
that his acts had actually been war, that 
the rising “as of one man” on the Isth- 
mus had been the rising of Mr. Roose 
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velt, and that this was the beginning of 
complications. with all the countries of 
South America. After he admitted that 
he sought to defend the treaty and to 
obtain a canal in Nicaragua, Mr. Aldrich 
asserted that he (Mr. Carmack) was 
really opposed to any canal. Mr. Depew 
said he had never known of a concert of 
action by railroad companies against a 
canal, but that, if there were such a com- 
bination, its most efficient allies were 
those who sought to defeat this treaty. 
Mr. Tillman became quite excited. When 
asked what he would have done if he had 
been President, he replied: “I would 
have said to Colombia: ‘ You’re a mangy 
lot. You are obstructing navigation. 
Get off the face of the earth, and we'll 
take the country and build the canal.’ ” 
The President was eloquently defended 
by Mr. Spooner, who said that Mr. 
Roosevelt’s “ only enemies in the United 
States” were “ the result of his obedience 
to law and his enforcement of it.”— 
There was published a statement, be- 
lieved to be authoritative, saying that the 
Administration did not intend to pay 
Colombia one dollar on account of the 
secession of Panama, and would not go 
before The Hague Tribunal as a party 
to any proceedings growing out of that 
secession. But if Panama should consent 
to permit that Tribunal to decide 
whether she ought to concede something 
to Colombia, our Government, it was as- 
serted, would look with favor upon the 
assumption of some small liability by 
Panama and would even guarantee the 
performance of any obligation of this 
kind that she might assume. Negotia- 
tions on this basis were said to be in 
progress.—Owing to a committee amend- 
ment, giving the United States partial 
control of the harbors of Colon and Pan- 
ama, it will be necessary to send the 
treaty again to the Isthmus, where its 
final ratification will be enacted by the 
new Constitutional Government, and not 
by the Junta.—The nomination of Minis- 
ter Buchanan has been confirmed by a 
party vote.—President Schurman, of 
Cornell University, predicted in a public 
address, last week, that Colombia would 
make war upon the United States, and 
that our troops, after entering Colombian 
territory, would never stop until they had 
raised the flag over Bogota. “ And 
where the flag has been raised,” he added, 
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“it will not come down.” ‘There was not 
sufficient warrant in the treaty of 1846, 
or in international law, for our action 
on the Isthmus, he said; our only war- 
rant was our national interest and inter- 
national need. 

& 


Panama’s Constitutional Con- 
vention began its work on the 
15th, with a prospect of finish- 
ing it in ten days. At last accounts 
there were 4,000 Colombian troops en- 
camped at Titumari, near the Panama 
boundary. The revolutionists say that 
an army of 10,000 men could be raised on 
the Isthmus by conscription, but Gen. 
Huertas asserts that with 500 he could 
hold the mountain passes against all of 
Colombia’s forces. Nearly all of the 
marines who were stationed at Yavisa 
have been brought back to the railway 
zone.—The report of a few weeks ago 
that Colombian troops had been car- 
ried to the island of Old Providence, 
300 miles north of Colon, and in the lat- 
itude of Northern Nicaragua, proves 
to be true. Upon this island and the 
neighboring one of St. Andrews, 400 
soldiers are now in garrison. The in- 
habitants of St. Andrews, having been 
oppressed and heavily taxed by these 
unwelcome visitors, recently sent to 
Panama a Commissioner, asking that 
their island be annexed to the Repub- 
lic, but the Junta declined to do this. 
Guatemala hasrecognized the Republic. 


a 


Edmund H. Driggs, former- 


ata ly a member of the House 
opics 


On the 
Isthmus 


from a Brooklyn district, 
who was tried upon charges relating to 
his sale of automatic cashiers to the Post 
Office Department, has been sentenced to 
pay a fine of $10,000 and to be imprisoned 
in jail for one day. There will be no 


appeal in this case. Mr. Driggs is dis- 
qualified from ever holding a Federal 
office. At Washington, the trial of 
August W. Machen (formerly Superin- 
tendent of Free Delivery), the Groff 
brothers, George E. Lorenz and Mrs. 
Lorenz, was begun last week. In this 
case it is charged that Machen received 
a large part of the money paid to the 
Groffs for certain devices used on letter 
boxes, and that the corrupt payments 
were made through the agency of the 
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Lorenzes.—In response to a resolution of 
inquiry, Attorney-General Knox reports 
to Congress that he has expended only 
$25,985 of the $500,000 appropriated for 
prosecuting violations of the Anti-Trust 
law. His list of cases prosecuted since 
the appropriation was made as follows: © 


“1, The Northern Securities case, which is 
awaiting decision now in the Supreme Court. 

“2. The Beef Trust case, in which the de- 
murrer of the defendents to the bill of com- 
plaint was overruled by Judge Grosscup in Chi- 
cago and an appeal taken from that judgment 
to the Supreme Court, where it is now pending. 

“3. Railroad freight suits. Six of these 
have been filed against railroad companies in 
Illinois and eight in Missouri to break up rela- 
tions alleged to be existing between the com- 
panies and certain favored shippers. These 
cases are ready for the taking of evidence. 

“4. The case of the Jacksonville Wholesale 
Grocers’ Association, alleged to be a’ combina- 
tion in restraint of trade. Suit has been 
brought in the Northern weeaviet of Florida and 
issues have been joined. 

“s. The Salt Trust case, in which the Fed- 
eral Salt Company was found guilty in Cali- 
fornia of establishing a magnopoly in violation 
of the law and fined $1,000 on May 12th, 1903. 

“6. The case of the Cotton traffic pool, com- 
posed of the Western & Atlantic and the IIli- 
nois Central railroads. Suits have been 
brought against these companies in Georgia 
and Tennessee, which are still pending, al- 
though the pool itself has been dissolved and 
shippers are free to designate the road over 
which their products shall go.” 


—The subcommittee of the Senate 
Committee on Territories, who visited 
Alaska last summer, report that it is not 
advisable to organize a Territorial Gov- 
ernment or to authorize the election of 
a Delegate by popular vote, but that a 
Delegate could be appointed by the Presi- 
dent. Alaska needs roads, and the Com- 
mittee recommend as a beginning the 
construction of a wagon road 450 miles 
long from Valdez, on the caast, to Eagle, 
on the upper Yukon. This highway 


would afford a good route to the Klon-: 


dike through territory of the United 


States. 
& 


At last the provisions of the 
The Islands Platt Amendment have been 
embodied in a permanent 
treaty between Cuba and the United 


States, This treaty, in which the 


Amendment is repeated word for word, 
was ratified by the Cuban Senate on the 
11th, without debate and without a call of 
the roll. Only one vote, that of Sefior 
Recio, was cast against it—The bill re- 
lating to the tariff, passed at Havana last 
week, authorizes President Palma to in- 
crease the duties by additions not ex- 
ceeding 30 per cent. Altho the 
House had expressed by a large majority 
its disapproval of ‘the annual payment 
for the use of Church property (under 
the agreement made by Gen. Wood), it 
passed the appropriation for this purpose. 
—In Porto Rico, the Legislature is again 
in session. Republicans and Federals 
will unite in supporting a bill for a loan 
of $5,000,000. The Governor’s message 
recommends an increase of the excise 
taxes, the adoption of the American 
Code of Civil Procedure, the appoint- 
ment of a special tribunal for the settle- 
ment of questions pending between the 
Catholic Church and the Government, 
the establishment of industrial schools, 
and an appropriation for the study and 
the eradication of tropical anzemia, a 
disease said to be caused by a parasite.— 
At Manila, W. D. Ballentine, formerly 
inspector of customs, and John T. Miller, 
inspector of immigration, accused of con- 
spiring to admit Chinese coolies disguised 
as. merchants and bearing false certifi- 
cates, have been acquitted by the Customs 
Court of Appeals, but are to be tried 
again upon fresh charges. These pro- 
ceedings involve the American Vice-Con- 
sul at Amoy, and are said to be related 
to the investigation which is to be made 
at Washington concerning charges 
against consular officers at Shanghai and 
Canton.—Secretary Root opposes the 
Senate bill which provides that supplies 
for the army and navy in the Philippines 
shall be transported exclusively in Amer- 
ican ships. This restriction, he says, 
would greatly increase the cost. A very 
small number of American ships would 
be available for use between Atlantic 
ports and the Islands, and the owners of 
them could easily control the freight 
charges. He would prefer a bill giving 
American ships the preference, provided 
that their charges should not exceed 
those of foreign ships by more than 25 
or 30 per cent. 
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The constitutional con- 
flict that has been carried 
on for about thirty years 
between Iceland and the mother coun- 
try, Denmark has, by the recent con- 
cessions of the Danish King and Par- 
liament, reached a happy settlement 
satisfactory to both countries. It has 
ended with a substantial and really a 
brilliant victory for the Icelanders, who 
have practically gained all their points. 
Iceland has a-population of only 8o,- 
000, but it now receives its own Min- 
istry, having its seat in Rejkjavik, and 
at its head a representative of the home 
Government, who, however, must be 
acquainted with the Icelandic language, 
and is to be taken from the ranks of 
the Icelandic politicians themselves. 
Among the other points gained are an 
increase in the number of represent- 
atives elected by the people, extension 
of the elective franchise, etc. Toa cer- 
tain extent the Icelanders can attribute 
their success to the fortunate circum- 
stance that just at this time there has 
been a radical change in the Danish 


New Regime 
for Iceland 


Ministry, the new Cabinet, composed 
of the “ Left” or Liberal element, be- 
ing naturally favorable to making con- 


cessions. The new arrangement ends 
a struggle that began in 1874, whence 
Iceland received its present constitu- 
tion from the King of Denmark, which 
indeed gave the islanders a “ Minister 
for Iceland,” but this official was al- 
ways a Dane, who in addition was in 
no touch with the Althing of Ice- 
land. The legislative prerogatives of 
this body were also of little moment, as 
one-half of the twelve members that 
composed the Upper House were ap- 
pointees of the King. As early as 1880 
the agitation took the form of a demand 
lor the greatest degree of self-govern- 
ment, consistent with a recognition of 
the rights of the mother country. The 
modus vivendi that has now _ been 
reached is practically the work of Dr. 
Valtyr Gudmundsson, a professor in 
the University of Copenhagen, and a 
member of the Danish Althing. The 
Parliament adopted the measures pro- 
posed, and the King has now formally 
sanctioned them, with the proclamation 
that they are to go into effect February 
ist, 1904. The appointment of an Ice- 


College. 
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landic Minister has not yet been made, 
and the selection is looked for with 
great anxiety by the islanders. The 
Danish King gave his Icelandic sub- 
jects an additional surprise by permit- 
ting them to adopt an official State 
coat-of-arms that they had petitioned 
for many years. It is generally thought 
that this fortunate outcome of the old 
contest is owing, to a large extent, to 
the friendly visit paid by a large num- 
ber of Danish students to Iceland in 
1900. 

rin s 

The failure of the Turk- 
ish Government to pay 
its soldiers has resulted 
in a mutiny at Beirut, where some 1300 
men from Yernen, Arabia, were landed 
on January 11th. The troops demanded 
the payment of $80,000 back pay, with the 
threat of sacking the bank if they were 
refused. The Governor barrowed small 
amounts from the Ottoman Bank to quiet 
them, and orders have now been sent him 
from Constantinople to pay them in full. 
The armored cruiser “ Brooklyn,” the 
flagship of the European Squadron, com- 
manded by Rear-Admiral Cotton, is now 
at Bierut, and in case the disturbances 
become serious can protect the American 


Rioting Troops 
at Beirut 


a 


In order to secure our 
commercial rights in 
Manchuria before the 
impending war should change condi- 
tions there the State Department has 
secured the immediate exchange of the 
ratifications of the new treaty with 
China by cable authorization. Instead 
of waiting in the usual diplomatic way 
for the actual documents to reach the 
respective capitals, which by the pro- 
visions of the treaty might not have 
been delivered until next October, 
Minister Conger cabled that he had re- 
ceived the copy from the Chinese Gov- 
ernment, and on January 13, as soon as 
the Chinese Minister at Washington 
was given the other copy, the President 
signed a proclamation putting the 
treaty into effect at once. The consuls 
for the new ports have already been 
selected and their names will be sent 
to the Senate as soon as appropriations 
are made for their pay. Edwin V. 


Open Ports in 
Manchuria 
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Morgan, who is selected for Antung, 
was formerly secretary of the Ameri- 
can Legation at Seoul and is now in 
the office of the Third Assistant Secre- 
tary of State. James T. Cheshire, who 
was secretary of the American Lega- 
tion at Peking during the Boxer riots, 
is appointed to be Consul at Mukden. 
Japan has also ratified a treaty with 
China of much the same character, pro- 
viding also for the opening to trade of 
the port of Ch’ausha Fu in the province 
of Hunan and for international settle- 
ments at all three ports and in Peking. 
It is semi-officially stated by the State 
Department 

“that the presence in these localities at an early 
date of American Consular officers and those 
of other nationalities—for all the nations hav- 
ing treaties with China acquire by our treaty 
and that with Japan the right to establish con- 
sulates at these places will greatly tend to the 
establishment of order in this much disturbed 
border land of China and will powerfully con- 
tribute toward insuring the principles of the 
‘open door,’ to which this country stands irre- 
vocably committed, as well as aiding in insur- 
ing the integrity of China and its administrative 
control over its Manchurian provinces.” 


This greatly strengthens the Japanese 
position, for it makes all the commercial 
nations of the world interested in what 
she has been contending for—that is, 
freedom of trade in Manchuria—and 
there is great rejoicing both in Japan 
and England over this timely action. 
Mukden is in the interior, and Antung, 
or Ta-Tung-Kao, is at present of no com- 
mercial importance and has a shallow 
harbor, but its position near the mouth 
of the Yalu River opposite Korea may 
enable it to be developed into a great 
trading center like Hong Kong, which 
when opened to the English was a barren 
rock island. Our trade with China is 
largely Manchurian, and rose from 
$4,000,000 in 1893 to $24,000,000 in 1903, 
but in the last few months has been fall- 
ing off owing to the rumors of war. 


a 


See The reply to Russia was sent af- 

ter a “conference before the 
Throne” of several hours between the 
Cabinet and the Elder Statesmen. - Its 
contents are not known, but it is reported 
to be conciliatory in tone and not of the 
nature of an ultimatum, as no time was 


set for a reply. Russia’s paramount in- 
terests in Manchuria are recognized, but 
it is insisted that the commercial and 
personal rights of the citizens of other 
countries there must be explicitly secured 
by treaty. The Czar is said to be per- 
sonally in favor of peace, but it is not 
expected that Russia will agree with the 
Japanese stipulations. It is thought that 
war will not be declared for two or three 
weeks in any case, as Japan will need 
that time to collect her fleet. Russia is 
reported to have applied to Turkey for 
permission to send her Black Sea fleet 
through the Dardanelles. England will 
oppose any such violation of the agree- 
ment of the Powers made in 1841 and re- 
affirmed in the Treaty of Berlin in 1878. 


a 


Many correspondents in the Far 
East exercise their imagination in 
reporting what goes on in the palace of 
the Emperor of Korea, but they agree 
in little except in assigning great im- 
portance to feminine influences and in 
the assertion that the Japanese court 
party has now gained the ascendancy 
over the Russian. There is little agree- 
ment in their narratives. All the lega- 
tions at Seoul are guarded for fear of 
rioting, for the native press is clamorous 
for the slaughter of all foreigners. 
United States Minister Allen has ordered 
all women and children to remain indoors 
unless well guarded. The pro-Russian 
Ministers of Finance and the Interior 
have resigned and will be replaced by 
men more favorable to Japan. It is re- 
ported that the new Korean Cabinet will 
open to commerce the ports of Yongam- 
pho, Jikoho and Wiju. The Russian 
Minister at Seoul, M. Pavloff, says that 
Russia will oppose the opening of Wiju 
and will maintain the independence of 
Korea against Japanese invaders. 


& 


At the opening of our war 
with Spain the official ac- 
tion of our Government 
was delayed long after the people had 
made up their minds that there was to be 
war and were eager for it. This mys 
terious procrastination, as we now know, 
was due to the necessity of naval prepa- 
rations, and the same explanation may 
account for the fact that Japan still 


Korea 


The Race of 
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avoids sending an ultimatum, altho she is 
apparently bent on war and losing by the 
delay. The voyage of the “ Oregon” 
from California to Cuba is paralleled by 
the race which the two Japanese cruisers 
are making from Genoa to Japan. When 
the arbitration and disarmament treaty 
was signed between Chile and Argentina 
each country had two armored cruisers 
almost ready for sea; the Chilean vessels 
were being built in England and the Ar- 
gentine in Italy. Russia bid for both 
pairs, but England secured the former 
and Japan the latter. Japanese ships in 
the Mediterranean so far from the scene 
of action, with only a few Japanese sail- 
ors and officers and in the presence of a 
Russian fleet of eleven ships, at a time 
when war might break out at any mo- 
ment, were of little use; but here Eng- 
land again proved her friendship by 
sending ten officers and one hundred men 
from the British naval reserve to assist 
in manning the vessels. The two cruisers, 
now named the “ Niasiu ” and the “ Ka- 
saga,” with a crew of such mixed na- 
tionalities as could be picked up at the 


port, sailed from Genoa to Naples, where 
the armament and ammunition had been 


prepared. This was put on board in 
twenty-four hours, and the cruisers left 
on January 12th under sealed orders, 
leaving it uncertain whether they would 
go by way of Gibraltar or Suez. By a 
curious coincidence as they rounded 
Sicily they were met by two Russian ves- 
sels and soon after joined by nine Brit- 
ish cruisers, which happened to be going 
that way. When they arrived at Port 
Said the Russian cruiser ‘‘ Dmitri Dons- 
koi’ entered the canal first, but between 
her and the Japanese vessels was the 
largest of the British armored cruisers, 
“King Alfred,” while the Russian 
cruiser “ Aurora’? and seven torpedo 
boat destroyers had to wait. This gives 
the two Japanese cruisers practically a 
clear passage at least through the Indian 
Ocean. The three fast steamships of the 
Japanese line to San Francisco, the 
“Nippon,” the “ Hong Kong” and the 
“ America,” have been requisitioned for 
transport service and will return no more 
to America for a while. The Japanese 
steamship service to Australia, Europe 
and Bombay is also suspended, which 
will give altogether twenty-five large 
transport vessels. 
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The British power 
in Morocco seems to 
be continually on the 
decline, and the Minister of War, Si 
Meheddi el Mennebhi, whose influence 
over the young Sultan has been so great, 
is now dismissed from office and has gone 
to Tangier as the first stage of his pil- 
grimage to Mecca. He is a man of 
about 35, energetic and progressive, and 
since his return from London in 1gor, 
where he went with Kaid Sir Harry Mac- 
lean, the English military instructor of 
the Morocco troops, he has been very 
active in introducing reforms in the for- 
mer brutal and corrupt methods of col- 
lecting taxes and in army discipline and 
equipment. This has resulted in finan- 
cial difficulties, since it both reduced the 
revenues and increased the expenditure, 
and the antipathy and suspicion of the 
orthodox Mohammedans have been ex- 
cited against the Sultan’ for his adoption 
of European ideas and customs. The 
Sultan, Abd el Aziz IV, is twenty-five 
years old, and the son of a Circassian 
slave, the Lalla R’kia, who was given 
as a present to the late Sultan, and who 
resembled the Empress-Dowager of 
China in the power she exercised as well 
as in her lowly origin. The young Sul- 
tan took to European ways with enthu- 
siasm, even going in for English sports, 
such as tennis, polo and automobiling, 
and devoting more attention to the in- 
troduction of the games than the arts 
and industries of civilization. A photo- 
graph of himself and his companions in 
European customs, violating both Mo- 
hammedan law and prejudices, was ex- 
tensively circulated and was one of the 
causes which aroused the people to re- 
bellion. The leader of this is Jilali el 
Zarhouny, a man not remarkable for 
ability, education or birth, who by as- 
suming to be Moulai Mohammed, the 
One-Eyed, claims the throne as being the 
elder brother of the reigning Sultan. 
Bv means of some conjuring tricks he 
has become accredited by his fanatical 
followers with supernatural powers, and 
is in control of a large part of Southern 
Morocco in spite of the efforts of the 
Sultan and his late Minister of War to 
capture him. According to British 
views, the chief source of his power is 
the money supplied from the French se- 


French Influence in 
Northwest Africa 
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cret service funds. However this may 
be, his success and the loss of power and 
prestige of the pro-English Sultan un- 
questionably strengthens French in- 
fluence in that portion of Morocco lying 
south of the Atlas Mountains and may 
lead to their securing a close connection 
between Algeria and Cape Juby and an- 
other link in the chain surrounding “ the 
ISmpire of the Sahara.’ 


& 


The scheme which M. 
Lebaudy is promoting 
for the opening of the 
Sahara desert to commerce is very sim- 
ilar to that projected by the English Mac- 
kenzie Company in 1886, when the at- 
tempt was made to construct a railroad 
from the Northwest Coast into the in- 
terior. The occupation of Timbuktu bythe 
l‘rench interfered with their plans and 
the rights of the Mackenzie Company 
were sold for $250,000 in gold. Such a 
railroad can now be constructed from 
some point near Cape Juby to Timbuktu, 
and even to Lake Tchad, without passing 


The Empire of 
the Sahara 


through any territory outside the French 


sphere of influence. As this pathway to 
the sea is not capable of realization for 
many years to come, if at all, the French 
have been endeavoring to find a more 
direct route to the south from their pos- 
sessions in the interior, and last July 
Captain Lenfant, of the Colonial Artil- 
lery, was sent to see if a navigable pas- 
sage could not be found from the Niger 
to Lake Tchad. In this he has been 
successful, and his launch, which went up 
the Niger and its main tributary, the 
Binue River, has passed into the Shari- 
one of the rivers supplying Lake Tchad. 
Previous to this Lake Tchad was reached 
only by a very roundabout way up the 
Congo. 
ss 


At this time, when 
the attention of Rus- 
sia is being concen- 
trated on her Manchurian possessions 
and all her forces may at any moment be 
needed in the Far East, the Viceroy of 
India is making use of the opportunity 
to increase the prestige of England on 
his Northern and Western frontiers and 
to recover the ground which has been 


Curzon’s Expansion 
Policy 


lost in the past ten years by the diplo- 
matic maneuvers of Russia. In the mere 
relations between India and Tibet, con 
sidered alone, there is no crisis requiring 
the invasion of the latter country by) 
troops in the dead of winter, and the rea- 
sons alleged, such as the increase of trade 
and the suppression of thieving raids 
from the mountains, are manifestly in- 
adequate to explain such energetic meas- 
ures as Colonel Younghusband’s expedi- 
tion. One immediate effect of importance 
will be the weakening of Russian in- 
fiuence over China, for the Chinese can- 
not fail to be impressed by the resolute 
stand made against Russian advances by 
Japan on the east and the unopposed 
occupation by an armed force of Tibet, 
which, while nominally a Chinese prov- 
ince, has lately been depending more and 
more on the protection of Russia. Dur- 
ing the Chinese-Japanese War the priests 
of Tibet were called upon to assist the 
Chinese army by their prayers. Ever 
since the present Manchu dynasty has 
been in power these Buddhist prayers 
have been accepted in lieu of tribute from 
Tibet, and since the occasion was such 
an important one sham battles were ar- 
ranged between the priests to give the 
necessary vividness to their feelings and 
fervor to their petitions. Whether the 
disastrous result of that war was due to 
weakness of faith on the part of the 
Tibetians or of work on that of the Chi- 
nese could not be determined, but the 
Buddhist priests from Muscovite terri- 
tory, who began to come frequently to 
ILhassa, apparently convinced the Dalai 
ILama that his material and spiritual in- 
terests were more closely connected with 
the Czar of Russia than with the Em- 
peror of China. The English have now 
been encamped on Tibetan soil for over 
six months and have met with no armed 
opposition from Tibet, nor, so far as 
known to the public, with any diplomatic 
protest from Russia. Colonel Young- 
husband’s expedition is at Rinchengong, 
near the village of Chumbi, and can eas- 
ily reach Gyangtse, 110 miles nearer 
ILhassa, at any time. So far Jelep Pass 
has been kept open, and supplies and 
reinforcements are sent to the Chumbi 
Valley from Sikkim. The advance 
guard is now at Tanu, in a territory never 
before visited by Europeans. 
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Conditions in Colombia 
BY ARTHUR M. BEAUPRE 


{Mr. Beaupre has just returned from Bogota, where he has served as United States 


Minister to Colombia. 


He has resided in the republic long enough to be able to study 


the character of the people, its resources, the political situation and the effect which 
United States occupation of the Isthmus will have in this part of the world. Conse- 
quently his views at the present time are of unusual interest.—Ep1Tor.] 


HE relations between the United 
States and the Colombian Repub- 
lic in the past have been as friend- 

ly as have existed between this country 
and any of the Latin-American nations— 
perhaps the feeling has been more cordial 
than in some of the Central and South 
American countries, and Americans—I 
am now speaking of citizens of the 
United States—have in the past been well 
treated by the Colombians. Personally, I 
can say that my relations with them dur- 
ing my residence in Bogota have been 
very pleasant. 

If no incident had occurred to disturb 


the relations in the two countries, I do 
not doubt but what Colombia would sup- 
port any policy which the United States 
might have adopted relative to the Pan- 
ama Canal, for it may be of much benefit 
in settling and developing a section of 
the republic which as yet is sparsely in- 


habited. I refer to the Valley of the 
Cauca, which is unquestionably one of 
the richest sections of South America. It 
covers a very large area and is located 
in the western portion of Colombia, ex- 
tending parallel to the Pacific Coast. The 
topography of the northern section of 
South America is such that one portion 
of the republic may be isolated from an- 
other on account of the mountain ranges 
and the difficulty of the routes. The Val- 
lev of the Cauca is set apart, so to speak. 
The comparatively few people who reside 
in it are composed of those of Spanish 
descent, who, of course, form the upper 
(lass, while the lower class are negroes 
and those of mixed blood. Its climate 
and soil are adapted to the growing of 
hot only corn, tobacco and sugar cane, 
but other staples which are raised both in 
the temperate and tropic zones. The soil 
Ss extremely fertile but, as yet, a very 
‘mall area has been made productive. 


The valley comprises one of the States 
of the republic, and besides the capital of 
the State, an old town of Spanish origin, 
it has two seaports. One of these, 
Buena Ventura, could be provided with 
a harbor large enough to float steamships 
carrying several thousand tons of cargo, 
but as yet it is merely an open roadstead. 
The valley at present is separated from 
the rest of the country, but with the canal 
cut across the Isthmus it would be 
brought within a short distance of other 
portions of the republic, as well as the 
mouth of the Magdalena River, as its 
principal seaport is only about ten or 
twelve hours’ run from the western ter- 
minus of the canal. 

The Valley of the Cauca has very 
meager transportation facilities and 
awaits the railroad builder to be de- 
veloped. If the canal is constructed the 
Colombians will do but little in settling 
and developing the country. It awaits 
American energy and represents a most 
attractive field for the investment of 
capital in the construction of railroad 
lines, as well as in agriculture and indus- 
try. A few Americans have already lo- 
cated in it. I recall one who hails from 
New York. He went there, purchased 
land, which he devoted largely to coffee 
cultivation, and, I understand, has be- 
come very wealthy. 

This portion of Colombia should be 
referred to in discussing the present 
situation, for the reason that the Colom- 
bians are well aware that it can be de- 
veloped into one of the most valuable 
of their States, and they realize how the 
construction of the canal may benefit 
them in bringing it into closer communi- 
cation with their country as well as the 
United States. Ordinarily there is an- 
other good reason for their favoring the 
canal, as it will give them an extensive 
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market during its construction for food 
and other supplies, while it is possible the 
country may also be drawn upon for la- 
bor. The distance to Colon is so short 
that cattle, for instance, can be shipped 
by the cargo at a very low cost. During 
the Spanish-American war South Ameri- 
can beef was sent into Cuba in large 
quantities. They raise a very good qual- 
ity of live stock in the northern portion 
of the republic, but this is only one staple 
which they could sell in quantities for the 
use of the force employed in Panama. 

In discussing the relations of Colombia 
and the United States considerable has 
been said about the influence of foreign- 
ers who have located in the former coun- 
try. I do not think their influence is as 
important as some may consider. It is 
true that in the sea ports are to be found 
English and German traders and repre- 
sentatives of merchants and manufactur- 
ers from this country, but I am positive 
that the trade we have enjoyed with 
Colombia amounts to more when its ac- 
tual value is considered, than what they 
have secured; yet most of the business 


done by our exporters is through agents 
and they have very few warehouses in 


the country. In spite of this fact we 
have been constantly increasing our sales 
of flour and coal oil, for example. There 
is no question but what commerce with 
Colombia could be greatly expanded, 
especially in the way of machinery and 
other heavy articles, if there were routes 
by which the material could be trans- 
ported into the interior. This is one rea- 
son why its mineral resources have been 
so little developed. The republic con- 
tains very large deposits of coal, and 
some veins of anthracite have been found, 
but the mining is done in a very crude 
way. They work the deposit which is 
most convenient, then take up another 
which lies near the surface. I know that 
gold ores are also very abundant, but the 
metal is found very largely in quartz and 
must have powerful machinery to ex- 
tract it. As many of the largest deposits 
thus far discovered are in the mountains, 
where everything must be carried on the 
backs of mules, lack of proper apparatus 
has to a great extent prevented this re- 
source from being exploited. One :min- 
ing company, composed of English capi- 
talists, however, has secured very large 


amounts of gold within the last few 
years and its success is well known. 
Railroads are one of the great necessities 
of the country, and there is no physical 
obstacle to their construction any more 
than the engineers encountered in build- 
ing systems through the Rocky Moun- 
tain region. Bogota could be connected 
with the Pacific Coast by lines running 
through the Valley of the Cauca, as there 
are passes from the plateau on which it 
is located through which railways could 
be built without presenting too difficult 
engineering problems. 

As to the political situation in Colom- 
bia, there is not much difference between 
this country and some others in Latin- 
America. It is unnecessary to say that 
they have had several revolutions, and I 
am aware that foreign interests have suf- 
fered very heavy losses in consequence. 
Therefore the latter would welcome any 
Government which would put at end such 
internal dissensions. But I do not know 
that the present Government is more 
stable than its predecessors. General 
Reyes is perhaps the most popular man 
in Colombia, with the lower classes espe- 
cially. It is because the latter have more 
admiration for soldiers than for any other 
type of men. He won his popularity by 
his success in putting down the rebellion 
of 1895, and since then has been regarded 
as a sort of hero by the mass of the peo- 
ple, altho he perhaps deserves a greater 
reputation as an explorer than as a mili- 
tary man, for it is largely due to his in- 
vestigation that the world knows as much 
as it does of the northern portion of 
South America, especially the head wa- 
ters of the Amazon. 

Altho they are liable to fight among 
themselves, if a foreign nation opposes 
them sectional differences are forgotten 
and they unite, making common cause 
against the enemy. The Colombians are 
probably as high-spirited as any nation 
in South America. They entirely cor- 
trol the republic, neither English, Ger- 
mans or people from the United States 
having any political influence whatever, 
in spite of the foreign capital which has 
been invested. All of the important 
offices are held by natives, and outsiders 
are barred in this respect. 

Personally, I think the presence of the 
United States on the Isthmus as th 
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builder of the canal and its guardian will 
have a very salutary effect, especially in 
Central America. The strip of land un- 
der our control means, of course, a bar- 
rier to future warfare between the people 
north and the people south of it. It will 
prevent the invasion of Colombia from 
the north, and this is something which 
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the Government of the republic should 
realize in connection with the present 
situation. Our protection of the canal 
should also be a benefit to the large for- 
eign interests in the Central American 
republic, and I believe it means much 
for the future peace of this section of 
the world. 


Wasuincron, D, C, 


Longstreet and Gordon 


BY SILAS X. FLOYD 


{General James Longstreet died at Gainesville, Ga., on Saturday, January 2d, and 


General John B. Gordon died at Biscayne, Fla., Saturday, January 9th. 


They were 


the last two Generals of the Confederate army of the rank of Lieutenant-General, the 


others having long since passed to their rest. 


buried in that State.—EprrTor.] 


They were both Georgians, and are 


Sotpiers, from every State draw near, 
Sound taps with tear-dimmed eyes 

O’er the warriors brave who answered “ Here!” 
To the roll-call of the skies. 


For side by side they stacked their arms, 
And passed to the further shore,— 

No more to start at the sound of alarms, 
And to dream.of wars no more. 


What if they fought on the side that lost, 
And not on the side that won? 
Forget we now war’s holocaust, 
And let us mourn as one. 


They fought a good fight in the days of peace, 
After the days of blood, 

And through the years they did not cease 
To plead for Brotherhood. 


There shall they sleep ‘neath Georgia’s clay, 
Longstreet and Gordon, too, 

Mourned by the Boys who wore the Gray 
And the Boys who wore the Blue. 


With them the passing years shall prove 
That the hatreds of war must die, 

And o’er brother hearts in bands of Love 
One nation’s flag shall fly. 


Soldiers, from every: State draw near, 
Sound taps with tear-dimmed eyes 

O’er the warriors brave who answered “ Here! © 
To the roll-call of the skies. 


Aucusta, Ga, 





Plans and Prospects of the Spanish 
Republicans 


BY DON NICHOLAS SALMERON 


Ex-PRESIDENT OF THE SPANISH REPUBLIC 


[{t may be surprising to most readers to learn that there is now living in Madrid 
a statesman who for a brief period in the turbulent seventies was President of the 
Republic of Spain. And now, after all these years, Don Nicholas Salmeron is coming 
to the front again at the head of another Republican party whose activity is causing 
significant political disturbance in Spain, and whose steady progress in popular favor 
causes many far-seeing observers to predict that the present monarchy is doomed, ow- 
ing to the narrow adherence of young King Alphonso XIII and his mother to the wishes 
of their priestly advisers. In consequence, the accompanying article in regard to the 
plans and prospects of his party, by ex-President Salmeron, is of much consequence. 
The article was written by Sigfior Salmeron in Spanish, and the translation into Eng- 
lish by a correspondent in Madrid was read to him and approved by him.—Ep1Tor.] 


HE situation of the Republican 
Party in Spain may be defined in 
brief terms. The political opinion 

of the immense majority of the people is 
essentially republican. All the well edu- 
cated persons. of the middle class are 
fundamentally convinced of the incom- 


patability of the monarchy with the na- 


tional interests and aspirations. Besides, 
the tremendous lesson inculcated by our 
disasters has made them conceive an 
aversion to monarchical institutions. 
Wherever I went, in my journey through 
the provinces of Spain, I found that the 
people, who had 
before harbored 
royalistic ideas, 
now felt profound 
repugnance at the 
conduct of the 
monarchy and the 
consequencesof the 
deplorable period 
of its restoration. 

Therefore it may 
well be affirmed 
that the Republi- 
can Party can safe- 
ly reckon with 
great and firm sup- 
port, especially in 
the two important 
regions of Va- 
lencia and Cata- 
lonia. 

Moreover, the 





the Liberal as well as the Conservative 
parties has created in protest an anti- 
clerical spirit such as was never seen, not 
even in the time of Isabel II; and if it 
be added, as is being recognized by all, 
not only by the Republicans but by those 
addicted to the monarchy, that there ex- 
ist influences which are anti-constitu- 
tional, obstacles in the current of the 
liberal spirit and obstacles in the way of 
international relations, we have united a 
series of conditions and circumstances 
which clearly demonstrate that the 
greater part of the sound and vigorous 
portion of the 
country is in con- 
flict with the pres- 
ent régime. 

It is notorious 
that the crisis 
which brought 
about the actual 
Government was 
caused by imposi- 
tions emanating 
from the Palace. 
where a Govern- 
ment was required 
which, without be- 
ing scrupulous re- 
garding the means. 
would be able to 
defeat the Repub- 
lican Party at the 
coming municipal 
elections. 








policy pursued by 
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PLANS OF THE SPANISH REPUBLICANS 


the anterior Silvela Cabinet did not fall 
on account of any dissensions existing 
among the Ministers; indeed, I have 
reason to believe that all of them 
came to a sort of arrangement 
not to form part of the new Govern- 
ment. 

It is also a fact that Silvela, in an inter- 
view which a reporter of El Heraldo had 
with him, said something, the meaning 
of which must be perfectly clear to those 
who are able to comprehend certain 
words and can read between the lines. 
He said that everything might be doubted 
except his ability of judging of the favor- 
able and adverse circumstances with 
which he would have to reckon in realiz- 
ing his plans, and this he could not say 
because of the votes in Parliament which 
had accorded him the best and most posi- 
tive power. He had shown himself 
favorable to a policy of alliances, but 
had encountered in the Palace certain 
and eloquent manifestations against this 
inclination. 

Considering the impositions and un- 
constitutional tendency which must re- 
sult from trying to vanquish the Repub- 
licans by any means, it will be readily 
understood that these elections, in which 
the Republicans intend to proclaim their 
‘aspirations, must prove of transcendent 
importance; and if to all this be aggre- 
gated the foolish policy, which, undoubt- 
edly under pressure from the Palace, the 
Government is exercising against the Re- 
publicans, it becomes evident that mat- 
ters have indeed reached a very serious 
pass. 

The Government of Sr. Villaverde 
is now prohibiting the use of the word 
Republic ; in all public announcements of 
meetings or reunions the objectionable 
noun is blotted out. It would appear 
that we are returning to the dark ages, in 
which it was believed that the suppres-. 
sion of a word changed the reality of 
things. All these stupid measures simply 
lead to the accumulation of steam in the 
national boiler, which, for want of a valve, 
will at length burst, and toward that end 
we Republicans shall do our best! 

_The struggle in the approaching elec- 
tions must have one of the two follow- 
ing results: either the Republican Party 
will be routed or the present Government 
will receive a mortal blow, because its 
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very existence is based merely on the 
imposition from the Crown of which I 
have previously spoken. Our victory 
would cause greater damage to the mon- 
archy than that which we incurred in the 
elections of April. On the other hand, if 
the Republicans be defeated it will not 
be on account of the strength of the mon- 
archy, but on account of the corrupt 
practices and infamous measures, setting 
the law at defiance, with which certain 
Governments have been accustomed to 
obtain their majorities ; in which case the 
Republicans will proceed to violence in 
order to chastise the ignominious conduct 
of the monarchy and its Governments. I 
must forbear to say more on this subject. 

The Republican Party is decidedly of 
the opinion that the policy of the State 
should have an entirely laical character, 
and proclaims the independence of all citi- 
zens as apart from their religious beliefs. 
Therefore when we triumph we shall 
maintain complete liberty as regards 
worship, but decree the separation of 
Church and State; and respecting reli- 
gious associations, we consider them to 
be contrary to human nature as well as 
illegal, consequently we shall not grant 
them more privileges than those enjoyed 
by associations of a civil character. In 
this way we shall put a stop to the fatal 
alliance actually existing between the 
Church and the Institutions. 

The financial regimen of the country 
depends on the organization of our In- 
stitutions. Therefore the Republicans 
will introduce important reforms, in or- 
der to reduce the ciphers of the budget, 
by a radical modification of the present 
administration, which is too centralizing 
and exhausts local energy, choking with 
its fiscal spirit any useful enterprise. We 
shall transform the actual territorial or- 
ganization and frustrate the so frequent 
concealment of taxable riches. In this 
manner we can reduce by forty to fifty 
per cent. the enormous territorial taxes, ° 
and, obliging all the wealthy proprietors 
to pay the imposts which they owe, 
put an end to the scandalous practice 
of requiring those whose income scarcely 
comes to 400 pesetas per annum to pay in 
the same proportion of 20 per cent. 
as others who annually receive 100,000 
pesetas. We shall also increase the 
amount destined for public works, which 
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is so ridiculously small that one-half of 
the Spanish land is still without roads, 
railways and any means of communica- 
tion. At the same time we shall spend 
more money in public instruction, as we 
do not wish to imitate the Governments 
of the monarchy, who tolerate the shame- 
ful fact that there are actually 60 per 
cent. of the population of Spain who can 
neither read nor write, and 3,000 schools 
closed for want of masters, some of 
whom are paid at the rate of sixteen 
cents per day! 

As regards the outlays for army and 
navy, the Republican Party has firmly 
resolved to make every possible sacrifice 
in order that we may have soldiers capa- 
ble of defending the integrity of the poor 
land which is still left us, as well as a 
fleet which is in a condition to protect 
our coasts, thus avoiding the repetition 
of the humiliating events of Cavite and 
Santiago de Cuba. 

When we have a really efficacious army 
and navy we shall actively commence a 
policy of alliances, which is not to be 
thought of at present, because we are not 


now in a position to offer any advantages 
to the nation to which we might desire 
to be allied, nor can we to-day make good 
our indisputable rights over Morocco. 
On the other hand, I am of the opinion 
that the conditions of international pol- 


icy in Europe have fundamentally 
changed. I believe that we are on the 
point of a great transformation in the 
international policy of the world, and, in 
my opinion, this transformation was 
initiated by the attitude adopted, at the 
saddest time for us, by the United States 
of America, which has assumed the 
functions of a universal Power. If here 
the monarchy had not been restored, the 
international policy of Spain would have 
been an alliance ,with the United States; 


and such an alliance was contemplated . 


by the Republic instituted here in 1873, 
with the object that Spain should agree 
with the United States regarding the 
situation of the Antilles, and that Spain 
should follow with the South American 
republics the policy which, in accordance 
with the United States, would have 
served to balance the representation of 
the different races in the world. Indeed, 
it would be foolish for the United States 
to think of exercising in the world a 


supremacy, to subjugate and annul the 
other nations, because the basis of its 
power consists in aspiring to be the first, 
but with the greatness of the other coun- 
tries. However, what could not be 
brought about in 1873, I believe may yet 
be done. And on the ideas which I have 
just briefly exposed the Republican Party 
will base its international policy when the 
moment of definite triumph comes, thus 
marking the commencement of the re- 
generation of Spain. There is no doubt 
but that in a relatively short space of 
time Spain will rise from her present 
prostration and once more occupy in the 
world the important and honorable post 
to which her glorious history and the 
virtues of her children give her the right. 

The topographical situation of our 
country is privileged, its soil is most fer- 
tile and it is rich in every class of min- 
erals; and, on the other hand, the intelli- 
gence, activity and patriotism of the 
Spaniards in general are unquestionable. 
Then what is wanting to make this con- 
junction of elements and favorable cir- 
cumstances fruitful to the country? 
Only a proper administration by Institu- 
tions whose sole object is the welfare of 
the nation—nothing of the present mis- 
erable dynastic interests, but the noble 
and unselfish aspirations calculated to 
aggrandize our native land by fomenting 
and developing its riches and elevating 
its culture in a truly democratic and lib- 
eral sense. 

The great majority of Spaniards are 
convinced of this, as will shortly be 
demonstrated by the events which are 
rapidly approaching. 

Regarding the question of the pro- 
jected custom house league against the 
United States, I shall begin by express- 
ing the opinion that we are at this mo- 
ment passing a great crisis in economical 
relations. 

Spain is to-day in a notoriously in- 
ferior situation with respect to other na- 
tions, because it almost finds itself in the 
intermediate position of a semi-barbarous 
people, which the more cultured nations 
turn to their profit, and that of a people 
living at the commencement of civiliza- 
tion. From this deplorable state of affairs 
it results that, altho we possess enor- 
mous national wealth, nevertheless 
(through the lack of capacity and patriot- 
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ism of our Governments, as I said be- 
fore) we do not know how to transform 
it and turn it to account; so that, instead 
of obliging the foreigners to become our 
tributarfes with those riches, we deliver 
them our raw material, which we after- 
ward ‘buy again when it has been 
changed, thus making ourselves tribu- 
taries for that with which nature has 
furnished us in abundance. I therefore 


think that it is urgently necessary for 
Spain to make such custom house tariffs 
as will constitute a hindrance to the ex- 
portation of raw material, in order to 
oblige the proprietors of the same to 
transform and elaborate it in our own 
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territory ; but Spain should do no more. 

To-day the country is in no condition 
to take part in any tariff struggle or any 
Zollverein, nor could it obtain any ad- 
vantages thereby. 

Before concluding I must declare that 
I very much doubt whether the projected 
European custom house league against 
the United States will ever be realized, 
because, among other reasons, the pow- 
erful North American Republic has 
plenty of means of throwing obstacles in 
the way, and so preventing its creation, 
and will, in any case, be able to avoid its 
prejudicial effects. 

Maprip, SPAIN. 


The Japan of 1903 
BY THE REV. J. H. DE FOREST, D.D. 


MISSIONARY OF THE AMERICAN BoarD AT SENDAI, JAPAN 


ITHIN and without it has been a 
hard year for Japan. In this 
compact little empire there used 

to be bad famines, when death by starva- 
tion even in the streets of Tokyo was 
not unknown. But with ports open to 
the world, and with the easy importation 
of cereals from China and America, it 
was thought impossible that there could 
be any real danger of starvation from 
failure of crops. Yet the year opened 
with 150,000 people in three northern 
provinces absolutely without food of any 
kind. Aomori Province alone lost $1,- 
900,000 (gold) from shortage in rice, 
and $700,000 more from other crop fail- 
ures, 

The news of this impending calamity 
made hardly a ripple in the national 
mind, for the humanitarian spirit is weak 
unless backed up by the all-powerful 
patriotic sentiment. Two years ago in 
this same province two hundred soldiers 
perished in a blizzard, and because they 
were soldiers of Dai Nippon the whole 
nation was profoundly stirred. The story 
of how these brave men met their fate 
was told in every household, and the in- 
credible sum of a quarter of a million 
yen was contributed, rich and poor, men, 
women and children swelling the sum 
that was to go to the families of the un- 
fortunates. But when 150,000 peasants 


were brought to the worst forms of pro- 
longed starvation the apathy of the na- 
tion was pitiable, until foreigners in the 
open ports took it up and made splendid 
gifts for relief. After a while the mil- 
lionaires of Japan and then the Emperor 
made equally large contributions, relief 
works were opened, and the great ma- 
jority of these starving people were en- 
abled to continue their existence. This 
year’s crop of rice has brought joy to the 
land, for it gives the people nearly thirty 
per cent. more than last year’s and 
eighteen per cent. more than the average. 

The rapid increase of rice culture in 
the United States is attracting wide at- 
tention here. The best seed rice of 
Japan, the Higo brand, has been bought 
in large quantities for shipment to the 
United States. This has stirred men of 
capital here to gather a colony of Japan- 
ese in Texas, where they propose to open 
rice fields on a grand scale. 

It may seem of little significance that 
Japanese and foreign graduates of Yale 
and Harvard held their first joint meet- 
ing in the Nobles’ Club at Tokyo last 
spring. Yet it is impossible to tell what 
a mighty influence for good these two 
American universities have had on the 
national life of Japan. The inter- 
national value of such university work is 
beyond computation. To sit around a 
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table and hear such men as Baron Ko- 
mura, Minister of Foreign Affairs; 
Baron Kaneko, Ex-Minister of Justice; 
Dr. Hatoyama, ex-President of the 
House of Representatives; Viscount 
Okabe, Professor Mitsukuri, of the Im- 
perial University; Mr. Ichihara, Mayor 
of Yokohama; Mr. Yokoi, of the Depart- 
ment of Communications, and others tell 
of what Yale and Harvard had done for 
them was not only interesting, it was a 
manifestation of the real affection these 
scholars have toward our republic. The 
welcome Japanese students have received 
from our universities has brought untold 
blessings to the Japanese Empire, and 
will never be forgotten by these grateful 
graduates. 

In startling contrast to this we cannot 
fail to contrast the lack of welcome with 
which our nation meets the students from 
China. The young men of China are be- 
ginning to show a deep desire for mod- 
ern knowledge. But if they turn their 
longing eyes toward the United States 
they see the barriers our Government has 


raised against them and the wide preju- 
dice that makes it almost impossible to 


attempt university life there. And the 
result is they turn to Japan. The ma- 
jority of the thousand Chinese students 
in Tokyo might have gone to the United 
States ; then twenty years from now they 
would be exerting an immense influence 
in breaking down the Chinese hatred of 
the whole Western world, and there 
would be glad alumni meetings in Pekin 
that would mean peace and good will. 
While we are missing this golden oppor- 
tunity Japan alone, of all the Powers, is 
winning the confidence of China, and is 
becoming her schoolmaster in the arts of 
diplomacy and war as well as in modern 
sciences. 

This year will long be remembered for 
its revelations of bribery among those 
who were regarded as the special guard- 
ians of the moral life of the nation—the 
men who are intrusted with educational 
affairs. This heavy wave of corruption 
is known as “ The Text-book Scandal.” 
Teachers, superintendents of education, 
governors and even members of the no- 
bility were implicated. Some took bribes 
straight and had the text-books adopted 
in their spheres of influence. Others 
were benefited indirectly, with no 
thought of ever being discovered. One 
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after another was ferreted out in dif- 
ferent provinces and put under arrest. 
The principal of twelve hundred boys 
just across the road from where I am 
writing was one, the principal*of five 
hundred girls on the other side of this 
city was another, and then the Governor 
himself was arrested, tho after several 
months he was released. Before the year 
was half gone scores of these prominent 
men were brought to trial, and the large 
majority were sentenced to fines and im- 
prisonment, with confiscation of the 
bribes. 

Had so wide an exposure taken place 
in mercantile circles only, everybody 
would have taken it as a matter of course, 
for commercial morality is much below 
par. But to have men who were espe- 
cially intrusted with the moral education 
of the youths of the nation publicly tried 
and convicted and sentenced as criminals 
was a shock to those who believed that 
Japan’s ethical teachings of loyalty and 
filial piety were as efficient for to-day as 
they were for Old Japan. Four years 
ago, in an address before a thousand 
teachers, I ventured to say that good as 
were the principles of loyalty and filial 
piety for the development of semi-civil- 
ized people under despotisms, they were 
not sufficient for the strain of repre- 
sentative government and international 
intercourse. For this remark I was in- 
terrupted with vigorous “No, No’s” 
from about one-third of the audience, and 
was posted in many papers as a subverter 
of the especial virtues that have made 
Japan great. 

But when a nation, whose laws, cus- 
toms, morals and religion were all di- 
rected by the State, makes the sudden 
and vast changes of separating religion 
from government, and morals from law 
(and Japan is the only nation that has 
ever dared such an immense experiment 
at one stroke), it is inevitable that, with 
equal rights before impartial law, and 
the force of caste broken, there will be 
manifestations of weakness in morals 
(which now have become individualistic) 
that alarm all lovers of righteousness. 
One of these gifted moralists, the suc- 
cessor of the great Fukuzawa as Presi- 
dent of the Keio University, thus gloom- 
ily sums up the moral situation in a pub- 
lic address in Tokyo: 

“Tt looks as though corruption covered 
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every part of public works and education, so 
that children in leaving their homes to go to 
school must tramp over roads constructed by 
bribery, must cross bridges built by bribery, 
must enter school buildings erected by bribery, 
and while reading the regulation text-books 
their teachers are arrested for bribery! ” 


Yet we must remember that the re- 
ligious and ethical systems that fostered 
the moral life of Old Japan are by no 
means dead, and that there is still a love 
of righteousness that will not shrink at 
sacrifice to defeat evil. There is no doubt 
but that this exposure of corruption 
where it was least expected has made it 
easier to look with favor on universal 
standards of morality, and to feel the 
need of a religion that develops the sense 
of responsibility on the part of the in- 
dividual. Three of Japan’s great states- 
men, Counts Okuma and Aoki and Baron 
Maejima, have recently given public ex- 
pression to the need of a religion, by 
which they mean Christianity. 

It may be well here to notice the prime 
cause of the lack of commercial morality 
in Japan. I have often been asked why 
a Chinaman’s word is as good as gold, 
while that of the Japanese is worthless. 
There are some who ask with more dis- 
crimination: “ Why is it that in China a 
merchant is thoroughly reliable and the 
officials very corrupt, while in Japan the 
officials are all right and the merchants 
cannot be trusted?’’ Surprise is often 
expressed that the two nations are so dif- 
ferent in commercial matters. The rea- 
son is perfectly obvious. Both nations 
were developed under Confucian ethics, 
the center of which is the five relations 
of parents and children: lord and re- 
tainer; husband and wife; brothers and 
sisters; and friends. China emphasized 
the relation of parents and children, with 
its correlative of filial piety, as being of 
prime importance. The family is first, 
and whatever tends to give it permanence 
and prosperity is honorable. Since com- 
merce builds it up, it is an honorable call- 
ing demanding trustworthy methods. 
Chis is why the Chinaman is commercial- 
ly reliable. The experience of ages has 
evolved the honest Chinaman in a calling 
that brings no disgrace. 

When, however, the Confucian ethics 
came to Japan, about a thousand years 
ago, already the military spirit was in the 
ascendant, and so the order of the two 
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leading relations was reversed, and that 
of lord and retainer, with its correlative 
of loyalty, took the highest place. The » 
State was everything, and those whose 
courage and fidelity made strong the 
foundations of the empire were the hon- 
ored class. Loyalty and learning made: 
the two-sworded Samurai, and they made 
Japan. The virtues of the warrior are 
readiness to sacrifice his family, his life, 
everything for his prince; love of right- 
eousness, simplicity of life, and dislike of 
money, withits corrupting and enervating 
temptations. Hence the merchant, with 
his soft life, was put at the very bottom of 
the social order, and came to be despised 
as one who valued money above all 
things else, and who would lie for gain. 
Ages of social contempt have developed 
the Japanese trader, and while there 
were a few mercantile houses like the 
Mitsuis, whose word was as good as 
gold, and is now, they were the excep- 
tion. This is the largest factor in the 
explanation of the present commercial 
discredit of Japan. But any one who 
knows the people knows that this evil 
will mend. Mercantile education now 
embodies ethical training on universal 
lines, and now there is noticeably form- 
ing a public opinion that will be a strong 
corrective. The bad reputation of Japan 
in commercial matters is simply tem- 
porary. The nation that can withstand 
the vices of the West and the worst evil 
of the East, opium, and that can adopt 
and adapt whole strata of our noblest 
traditions in government, law and educa- 
tion, is not going to be wrecked by the 
low commercial traditions of her once 
bottom class. 

That the exposure of so much corrup- 
tion in high places and the rumors of 
rottenness in the various grades of so- 
ciety should arouse earnest warnings is 
natural. It is also natural that these 
manifestations of evil should make pessi- 
mists of many sincere people, and per- 
haps this is one cause of the discourage- 
ment and despair of many earnest stu- 
dents who inherit the old love of right- 
eousness, yet who have no hope of its 
success. At any rate it has been a year 
memorable for its sad suicides among 
gifted young men who have drifted into 
the conclusion that life is not worth liv- 
ing. The beautiful Kegon waterfall just 
above Nikko is the place that has been 
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made famous by these successive self- 
destructions, until at last, when over a 
dozen students had thus perished, the 
place was put under guard and notices 
posted by the priests near there that thus 
to throw away precious life is to defile 
the sacred mountain, is irreverent toward 
the gods, disloyal to the Emperor and 
disobedient to parents. To this should 
be ‘added this bit of Western advice: 
“ Suicide is the meanest, smallest, silli- 
est back door through which a man ever 
shirked his difficulties.” 

These and other grave problems of 
the year have brought Japan face to face 
with moral questions that demand early 
and serious attention. Her thoughtful 
leaders are quietly saying that just as the 
nation met the great political and social 
revolution of forty years ago, so now 
they must recognize the coming spiritual 
revolution that shall give to the individual 
moral power, and that shall quicken the 
conscience. The word personality. hith- 
erto unknown in the languages of the 
pantheistic East, has already gotten a 
deep hold here in public addresses, in 


magazines and in educational circles. “ It 
is the coming moral word,” said a princi- 


pal of a large school. Japan seems to 
be on the eve of as great a spiritual 
awakening as England had in Wesley’s 
day, tho it will not be on that style. Bor- 
rowing much from Christian thought, 
and putting richer and wider meanings 
into their traditional ethics, the Japanese 
will come out of the present moral slump 
with as great an advance as they won 
politically and materially by the Restora- 
tion of 1868. 

But how about the Katsura Cabinet, 
Marquis Ito and his party, the numerous 
diets of this year, and last, but not least, 
the Russian problem? 

General Viscount Katsura’s Cabinet, 
that with difficulty was formed in June, 
Igo01, after weeks of consultations and 
delays, was at that time felt to be a mere 
makeshift, and the public would not 
have been surprised had it fallen in three 
months. But it stands, and it promises 
to have the longest life any Cabinet has 
yet had. It has bowled out two Diets 
this year, and the last one that met a few 
days ago beats the record. It existed 
but a few hours, for the new President, 
Mr. Kato, in his reply to the Emperor’s 
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usual opening message, embodied severe 
criticisms of the Cabinet, and for that the 
House was at once dissolved. It would 
seem that with the country face to face 
with the Russian problem, the House 
would have acted with sobriety. But 
their long trusted President Kataoka re- 
cently died. The large Constitutional 
Party that Marquis Ito headed proved 
too intractable even for Japan’s greatest 
statesman, who resigned his leadership 
last summer. So when the House came 
together the one controlling idea of the 
majority was to force the resignation of 
the Katsura Cabinet. Instead of win- 
ning, they all find themselves sent home 
minus their $1,000 salary, and with the 
chilling privilege of spending another 
$1,000 in the chance of getting them- 
selves re-elected next March. It is bad for 
representative institutions in Japan, and 
this bad policy is likely to go on in the 
future. When this contest for party 
cabinets and these obstructive methods 
on the part of the House, followed by 
repeated dissolutions, will end, no one 
can tell. 

As for Russia, ever since she so kindly 
advised Japan not to hold Port Arthur, 
and then stepped right into that strong- 
hold herself, she has been nagging Japan 
ceaselessly. Her diplomacy has been 
equivocal and false. Her unfulfilled 
promises have surprised a good part of 
the world. On the other hand, Russia 
has a great railroad line through Man- 
churia, and such railroads tend to carry 
with them the right of wide control to 
the nation building them. ‘“ Conquest by 
railroads,” rather than by war, is a new 
and recognized method of international 
movements. The strain upon Japan, 
however, has been intense, and it is a 
marvel that her Cabinet, headed by one 
of Japan’s great generals, has kept its 
course so evenly and has been betrayed 
into no hasty nor undignified acts, nor 
has its diplomacy been smeared with de- 
ception. The oft repeated telegrams in 
Western newspapers to the effect that 
peaceful solutions were in sight have been 
misleading. It has been a year of most 
serious danger of war. If the Katsura 
Cabinet can solve this question peace- 
fully and with honor, it will have brought 
blessings to the whole East, perhaps to 
the whole world. 

Senpval, Japan, Dec. 23, 1903 
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BY EDMUND H. WUERPEL 


[The well-known artist who makes the following tribute to his friend has exhibited 
at the Paris Salons and the Paris Exposition, where he was a member of the National 
Art Jury. He was also Corresponding Secretary of the American jury in Paris for the 


Chicago Exposition.—EDIToR. ] 


Y copy of the portrait in the Lux- 

embourg was all but finished. 

I had stepped back to get a 

final view of it when the figure of a 

small man, in a tail silk hat and long 
black coat, came 
between me and 
my canvas. He 
carried a slim stick 
in his hand, with 
which, from time 
to time, he nerv- 
ously tapped the 
floor. I grew im- 
patient over his 


prolonged interest, 
and longed for him 
to pass on. Finally 


he turned to me 
with a most win- 
ning smile, saying 
in French: “ This 
is not so_ bad, 
young man; it 
shows a sympathy 
with the artist and 
a certain concep- 
tion of his method. 
I wish you suc- 
cess.” And still 
smiling, he turned 
away, leaving me 
in a curious frame 
of mind. 

When, a few days 
later, a matter of 
business connected 
with a loan exhibi- 
tion brought me an invitation to call 
upon Mr. Whistler, I naturally blessed 
the opportunity. Imagine my surprise, 
then, on seeing my little man of the 
Luxembourg seated at a table bestrewn 
with papers and drawings. He knew 
me instantly, and, rising to greet me, he 
said: “So it was you whom I spoke to 
as other day about my mother’s por- 
rait. 


A Card Sent by Mr. Whistler to the Author 
Copyright, 1903, by TH INDEPENDENT 


Thus began my acquaintance with 
Mr. Whistler. : 

I do not know whether it was the 
lucky accident of the copy I was mak- 
ing, or an instinctive sympathy, or the 
natural amiability 
of the man, which 
procured me his 
friendship; what- 
ever it was, the 
friendship grew 
beyond my fondest 
hope, and contin- 
ued until death 
ended it a few 
months ago. 

I had heard much 
of Mr. Whistler’s 
eccentricity of char- 
acter, and was at 
first continually on 
the alert for some 
manifestation of it. 
But this feeling 
left me after I real- 
ly came to know 
the man, and I 
have never ques- 
tioned that my con- 
ception of his 
character was the 
correct one. 

The world at 
large knew him as 
anaffected, thobril- 
liant, mountebank. 

They looked upon 
him as a man de- 
void of generosity, of loyalty, of affec- 
tion, and, in fact, devoid of all that 
makes a man lovable to Mis fellow man. 

He was, in truth, human, like the 
rest of us, and burdened with some of 
our weaknesses. It was unfortunate 
for Mr. Whistler, and still more so for 
the public, that in the very beginning 
of his career he should have been un- 
fairly and unreasonably treated. All 
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His appreciation 
of his own achieve- 
ments was naive. 
His pleasure in 
something well 
done was childish, 
at times. almost 
pathetic. He would 
| work incessantly at 
| some detail on his 
canvas, and when 
it was finally ac- 
complished to his 
| satisfaction, would 
| enjoy it in an ab- 

solutely imperson- 

al manner. “ Now 
| look at this!” he 
would exclaim, 
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Conclusion of a Letter Showing Whistler’s Consideration for His Friend 


his sensitive nature rebelled at the nar- 
row, prejudiced conception of his ef- 
forts, and his indomitable will refused 
to accept quietly the verdict of a phil- 
istine. Had Mr. Whistler been a man 
of large, robust physique, had he been 
a man of greater physical strength, of 
a less nervous temperament, it is ex- 
tremely probable that we should never 
have heard of the Jimmie Whistler of 
the press. He would have been able to 
pass quietly to his chosen place with- 
out those unfortunate outbursts for 
which the worry of his tormentors are 
responsible. Would this in any way 
have affected our opinion of his art; 
would he have had more popularity? 

From the very beginning I was for- 
tunate in gaining Mr. Whistler’s friend- 
ship, and thus knew him as I wish that 
everybody might have known him. 

He was a man full of that experi- 
ence which fosters an understanding 
of the troubles and trials of others. He 
knew how to comfort, not by flattery, 
but by encouragement. He had such 
a vast fund on which to draw that he 
was seldom at a loss to illustrate his 
meaning from his personal experiences. 

“Tt is absurd to be discouraged,” he 
would say, “ for you need every bit of 
cheerfulness and strength to go on 
fighting the battle. If you could but 
know the number of times, even now, 
when I have almost given up, you would 
not feel so desperate about your own 
case, 


“isn’t it pretty; 
see how soft 
it is, isn’t it pretty, what!” And not 
waiting for a reply, he would actually 
dance from one side of his studio to the 
other to see it from different points of 
view, always keeping up an analysis 
of what had been achieved,—not what 
he—Whistler—had achieved. It was 
as frank, spontaneous and joyous as the 
lark’s note of praise. So he would en- 
joy his triumphs. 

He knew his own worth perfectly, 
and was as free in his adverse criticisms 
as he was in his praises. I remember 
well his asking me to pose for a study 
which we called the Scotchman. “I 
am tired of doing an unsympathetic 
model. All they consider is ‘Am I 
going to get the worth of my money, 
or am I being done justice to?’ I want 
to work at some thing that breathes 
sympathy and encouragement. Will 
you do it?” 

Oh! the delightful hours of talk and 
advice and mutual reminiscences. He 
told me of his early life and of his stu- 
dent days. I have no room for that 
here. He showed me that truly gentle, 
lovable nature which, alas! only too 
few knew. He would work and talk 
joyously while things went well. But 
when he could not accomplish what 
he was striving for he was silent, and 
occasionally his little foot would tap 
the floor impatiently. His lips, usually 
so happy and smiling, would become 
stern and straight, and his human 
model was forgotten. I have under 
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such circumstances posed for him for 
three hours without a rest, and on one 
occasion nearly fainted under the 
strain of it. You should have seen his 
bewilderment when he realized what 
had happened. You should have heard 
the gentle apology and seen the solici- 
tous concern with which he hovered 
over me until I had recovered. It was 
worth ten times the pain and strain. 
Occasionally he would call me to see 
what he had accomplished, or to ask 
my advice, as to the merit or demerit 
of some detail, 


One day he had completed a sleeve. 


and I was asked to admire it. It hada 
fault in drawing, not unusual in his first 
steps. Upon my pointing it out to him 
he deliberately scraped out the paint- 
ing, and it had all to be done over 
again. When it was finally drawn to 
his satisfaction, he could not get the 
color. He worked and frowned and 
struggled, and finally putting down his 
brushes, he said with a sigh: “ My dear 
fellow, why did you make me change it. 
I had it, man, and just see now! ” 

In his discouragement, as in his 
wrath, there was always one restrain- 
ing element—his wife. No one can 
have a correct impression of Mr. 
Whistler’s personality without know- 
ing him in hisown home. Mrs. Whist- 
ler was of an even cheerful disposition, 
never betraying the worry and anxiety 
to which Mr. Whistler’s unhappy out- 
bursts subjected her. Her tact and 
calmness, her full appreciation of the 
causes which moved her husband, were 
the means of quell- 
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him out in the cool evening air 
and divert his thoughts into more 
agreeable channels. In his roses lie 
buried his troubles. If the weather 
was inclement, his interest in house- 
hold matters could successfully be 
aroused. The hangings, the furniture, 
the arrangement of all the little trifles 
which go to make up a home, were of 
greatest moment to him. His constant 
plea was for simplicity. So in this way 
his discouraged spirit was fortified. 
But if the trouble was of deeper mo- 
ment, if the spirit was wounded, then no 
ordinary trifles would suffice to change 
the current of his thoughts. 

The motherly tenderness with which 
she stroked his head, the endearing 
tone of her voice as she whispered 
words of comfort, usually soothed him, 
and often I have heard him answer to 
her: “What is it, Jimmie, dear?” 
“Isn’t it a beastly world, Trixie?” It - 
was always the Philistine who wrought 
havoc with his peace of mind. Every 
sensitive spot of his nature was open 
to receive the blows unjustly hurled 
at him. It was a fault, but he was so 
constituted, and there was no help for it. 

Mr. Whistler’s home life was har- 
monious, happy and companionable. It 
was my very great pleasure and good 
fortune to have been made one of the 
family, and I cannot sufficiently ex- 
press my delight in the relations that 
existed between Mr. Whistler and the 
rest of his household. His pleasures 
were simple and easily gratified. His 
love for music was not of a profound 





ing many an incipient 
demon of scorn, sar- 
casm and vindictive 
wit. She seemed in- 
stinctively to know 
when things were 
going wrong. If it 
was merely a ques- 
tion of discourage- 
ment she would en- 
deavor to change the 
current of his 
thoughts. His inter- 
est in their garden 
was as keen as her 
Own; and it was an 
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A Card Showing Whistler’s Butterfly Signature 
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nature. He preferred the old ballads 
and sonorous symphonies to the subtle 
melodies of Grieg. “ He is too depres- 
sing,” he would complain—‘I like 
something that has more movement.” 
But once aware of the taste of others, 
he never interfered with their pleas- 
ures. He would sit patiently, while 
Mrs. Whistler and her sister, Miss 
Philip, played or sang to me, until some 
fitting opportunity occurred, when -he 
would mildly suggest that we play a 
game of whist to make us happier. 
The mysteries of clairvoyance had a 
great attraction for him, and among 
other frivolities we indulged in was 
table rapping and mind reading. I re- 
member with what indignation he ac- 
cused Mrs. Whistler of moving the 
table one evening when that innocent 
piece of furniture was actually dancing 
from one end of the room to the other. 
-“ Why, Trixie, you do not seem to 
realize that I am actually in earnest, 
and that I should like to investigate 
this phenomenon seriously.” I pro- 
cured the address of a palmist for the 
ladies, and this visit was the means of 


an entertaining series of experiments 


on Mr. Whistler’s part. He could not 
conceive that others should be en- 
dowed with supernatural faculties 
which were denied to him. 

At the table his stories and recollec- 
tions were a never ending source of 
entertainment. Mrs. Whistler and 
Miss Philip were led to believe all sorts 
of ludicrous tales of American life and 
manners, and I was called upon, in the 
most solemn manner, to corroborate 
his statements. For instance, he said 
to me one evening at dinner: “ How 
would you like some buckwheat cakes, 
now, with good New Orleans molas- 
ses?” Upon my dilating on the pleas- 
ures of such a delicacy as only an exile 
can do, Mrs. Whistler said that if I 
could tell her how they were made she 
would try to persuade the Empress (so 
the cook was always designated) to 
make them for us. When the recipe 
was found and the cakes appeared, Mr. 
Whistler made a great heaping pile of 
them, flooding them with syrup. He 
insisted, since the ladies would not take 
more than a taste, that we two finish 
them. In reply to the horrified expres- 
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sion on Mrs. Whistler’s face, he said 
smilingly: “ Why, Trixie, the Ameri- 
cans always eat a dozen of these for 
breakfast, don’t they, Wuerpel?” 
They nearly got the better of me, and 
I do not think they agreed with Mr. 
Whistler, for we never had them again. 

As a host, Mr. Whistler showed his 
guests equal politeness, but not always 
equal cordiality. Firm and loyal as 
he was in his friendships, he could not 
easily take up the threads of an inter- 
rupted relation. His first instinct in 
meeting people was friendly, but he al- 
most invariably discovered the curious 
and inquisitive, and from these he shut 
himself in a courteous, but impentrable 
armor. 

On Sunday afternoons it was his 
custom to receive, either in his house 
or in that delightful garden behind the 
house, which has become so familiar to 
the public. Here, seated at a rustic 
table, Mrs. Whistler dispensed tea and 
and good cheer, and here Mr. Whist- 
ler walked about incessantly from one 
visitor to the other; a joking word with 
one, a word of advice to the other, a 
serious discussion with the third,—the 
life of the whole affair. Here I have 
met Puvis de Chavannes and so mnay 
of his contemporaries. Here Monsieur 
M would recite us his beautiful 
couplets—after the other guests had 
gone. Here I met Dr. Weir Mitchell, 
Mr. Howells and all the interesting and 
notable men in Paris. 

Some of these men I visited with Mr. 
Whistler, and never have I seen the 
slightest trace of that Jimmie Whistler, 
of which the public has become so fond. 
He invariably met with the greatest 
courtesy and distinction, and his opin- 
ion was treated with every mark of fe- 
spect. He was ever ready to advise, 
when his opinion was asked in evident 
earnestness. Many young students, of 
all nationalities, came to him for ad- 
vice ; and I am sure always left his pres- 
ence enlightened and encouraged.’ His 
inferences were not always correct, for 
he was in the habit of placing himself 
in the student’s place, but I do not think 
that he ever gave advice that would do 
harm, no matter under what error of 
judgment it may have been given. His 
generous help has kept many.a student 
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from actual want. I am not divulging 
any great secret in saying that the sup- 
ply of this world’s goods was not al- 
ways abundant in his coffers. He en- 
joyed good living; his temperament 
needed it. But he never refused to 
share his crumb with any one who 
really was in want. In one instance 
he discovered an elderly lady who had 
foolishly wandered to Paris in pursuit 
of art. She made copies in the Luxem- 
bourg which, at least, gave her pleas- 
ure. Her small income was entrusted 
to friends, who either carelessly or 
criminally misappropriated it. With 
the news of her lost fortune came also 
the news of a daughter’s dangerous ill- 
ness. The poor lady was in despair, 
and knew not where to turn for help. 
The American Consul could not help 
her. Her artist friends were not much 
more easy in mind than she was her- 
self. In this emergency Mr. Whistler, 
with the greatest possible delicacy and 
secrecy, bought her transportation, and 
sent her some money to defray other 
expenses upon landing. She did not 
know of Mr. Whistler’s part in the 
transaction, and had absolutely no 
claim on him. 

It was not only his money he was 
ready to give, but his more precious 
time. In my own case he made it a 
practice to climb up eight flights of 
steep polished stairs to my apartments, 
if 1 can dignify them by such a name. 
Once a week always, often three times 
a week, he would come to see my work 
and criticise it. I cannot recall that I 
ever asked him to do it. It was done 
at some expense of personal fatigue and 
time, and in the most generous, patient, 
delicate manner imaginable. He never 
left behind him the sense of a favor con- 
ferred. He gave himself. 

At that time I used to be my own 
housekeeper, did my own cooking and 
dish washing. This never ceased to 
amuse Mr. Whistler. In his student 
days he had never done the drudgery, 
and he could not see how it was pos- 
sible for me to do it. He treated it as 
a great joke at first, and then fearing 
he might hurt my feelings, he used 
often to come about dinner time and sit 
with us while we ate our homely meal. 
He would never join us, but was deeply 


interested in the processes of evolving 
the wonderful dishes which we con- 
cocted. He would go into my little 
hole of a kitchen and poke into the pots 
and snuff at this and at that, and say: 

“Why, God bless me! how do you 
know what you are about?” And while 
my chum and I washed the dishes he 
would lie down on the sofa in my room 
and take a nap. When all was cleared 
away he often said to me: “ And now, 
my dear fellow, come home with me 
and get something to eat.” 

His frank criticism of the work of 
other great painters was a constant 
pleasure. He would go through the 
Louvre or the Luxembourg with me, 
full of praise for one and silent con- 
tempt for another. 

His influence need not be discussed. 
It is too readily conceded. He felt it 
and frankly lamented that some should 
try to follow where he led without hav- 
ing had the necessary preparation. 
When something came before him that- 
was really good, he was lavish in his 
praises. Some of the modern phases of 
art were beneath his notice. I remem- 
ber meeting him one morning after he 
had paid a visit to Monet. He was full 
of praise of the hospitality and kindness 
of his host, and in some accord with 
his theories, but he said: “ Imagine my 
surprise on looking out of my bed- 
room window the morning after my ar- 
rival at seeing that the landscape was 
not full of dots and points of pure color. 
I felt as tho M. Monet had moved into 
a saner region.” His theory of sim- 
plicity could not possibly cover the 
erratic movements of Monet and his fol- 
lowers. In a like manner he would 
dwell on the excellencies of the old 
masters. He studied them minutely, 
and analyzed not only the result they 
obtained, but the conditions under 
which they were produced. He seemed 
to feel that there was much in “ artistic 
environment and atmosphere ” of which 
so much is said. “ They lived at a time 
when every grain of artistic feeling was 
coaxed and fostered into activity.” 

. Strong in his convictions, clear in his 
purpose, and courageous in his labors, 
he necessarily demanded much from his 
co-workers. Where these qualities 
were manifest, he was broad and gen- 
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erous, even tho the result achieved was 
mediocre. He apologized for its weak- 
nesses and praised its honesty of pur- 
pose, “ for without a real cause, no man 
has a right to work; no one should pre- 
sume to trifle with so sacred a thing. 
If you are sure of yourself, let all the 
world be against you; it should not turn 
you from your purpose. Only time can 
tell whether they are right or you are 
wrong. The reward that comes to us 
cannot be measured by any other mor- 
tal, and it is worth all the sorrow and 
disappointment.” So he would talk, 
and his example was always before us. 
The wit, the satirist, the buffoon, the 


mountebank, had nothing in common 
with this man. 

Of his art, we cannot say much. We 
feel it, or we do not. Time will place 
it in its proper relation to all things, 
and the judgment of time comes not in 
our days. But the man, stripped of his 
genius and his greatness, is before us, 
and should be understood, for we do 
not often meet with such a personality. 
Had he never been famous, I am sure 
that his friends would have worshiped 
his memory even as they do to-day. It 
was neither his fame nor his brilliancy 
that drew them; it was simply that dear 
man, my friend Whistler. 

Museum or Fine Arts, St. Louis, Mo. 


The Anglo-French 


Arbitration Treaty 


BY HAYNE DAVIS 


[Mr. Davis is a practicing lawyer in this city who has made a special study of 


arbitration and kindred international questions. Our readers will remember a very 
striking article we printed from his pen in our last summer’s Fourth of July issue, en- 
titled “‘ The Outcome of the Declaration of Independence.” In view of the Conference 
held last week in Washington for the promotion of arbitration between England and 
the United States, this article is specially timely.—Eprror.] 


with other arbitration treaties, the 

Anglo-French Treaty would be a dis- 
appointment. But, judged justly, in con- 
nection with and in the light of the past, 
it gives new hope to even the most exact- 
ing of the devotees of peace. 

In comparison with a number of other 
general arbitration treaties it is manifest- 
ly inferior. In the first place, it runs for 
five years only, whereas other treaties 
run for ten years. In the next place, this 
Anglo-French Treaty can have no force 
after the expiration of five years, whereas 
other arbitration treaties remain opera- 
tive for each successive decade, unless 
denounced by one of the signatory Pow- 
ers six months before the end of the cur- 
rent decade. 

When a proposition to limit armament 
was suggested at The Hague Conference 
it was contended that there were insur- 
mountable obstacles to such an agree- 
ment, and European nations have been 
unable to make any such agreement. But 


| owen by itself, or in comparison 


Chile and the Argentine Republic sur- 
mounted the supposedly insurmountable 
obstacles by simply agreeing that neither 
of them should increase naval expendi- 
tures for five years without notice to the 
other, or make use of war vessels then 
in course of construction, or sell them 
to any nation having a controversy with 
the other. And it is in consequence of 
this agreement that the sale of battleships 
by Chile recently took place. 

In the next place, while purporting to 
be an obligatory arbitration treaty, the 
Anglo-French agreement does not specify 
any class of controversies as triable by 
arbitration alone, and contains a clause 
reserving certain classes of questions for 
trial by war, and this reservation is s0 
indefinite that it practically destroys the 
obligatory character of the treaty. The 
questions reserved for trial by war are 
those which affect the independence, the 
honor, or the vital interests of either of 
the signatory Powers, or the interests of 
a third Power. Questions affecting “ na- 
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tional honor ” are reserved in one of the 
South American arbitration treaties, 
signed by ten parties and already ratified 
and made effectual between three of 
them (Mexico, Guatemala, Uruguay). 
But it has the merit of specifying that 
certain questions do not affect national 
honor—namely, boundary disputes, the 
validity, construction and enforcement of 
treaties, rights of navigation and diplo- 
matic privileges. 

It is a notable fact that South Ameri- 
can nations were not invited to The 
Hague Conference and are yet the first 
to bring forth arbitration treaties, and 
that their treaties are more perfect than 
those of the proud nations that expect 
no good thing in government to issue 
from South America. The Hague Con- 
ference had hardly begun its delibera- 
tions before a compulsory arbitration 
treaty was signed by the Argentine Re- 
public and Uruguay. It bound the con- 
tracting Powers to submit to arbitration 
all controversies that might arise between 
them, except such as contravened the 
constitution of either of them. This 


treaty was signed June 8, 1899, and on 
November 6th, 1899, a similar treaty was 
signed by the Argentine Republic and 


Paraguay. As these treaties contain the 
best reservation clause so far evolved, the 
exact wording of the Argentine-Para- 
guay Treaty is given below: 

“ Article IL—The high contracting parties 
bind themselves to submit to arbitration all 
controversies of whatever nature, which for 
any cause may arise between them, and which 
do not affect the provisions of the Constitution 
of either country, etc.” 

This reservation is manifestly superior 
to that contained in the Anglo-French 
Treaty. . 

Before exchange of ratifications of 
these treaties took place the text of the 
lreaty of The Hague was made public, 
and its clause for the selection of arbi- 
trators seemed to the South American 
nations better than the corresponding 
clause in their treaties previously nego- 
tiated. And these treaties were amended 
so as to contain The Hague Treaty 
clause for the selection of arbitrators be- 
fore they were finally completed by ex- 
change of ratifications. 

‘he Argentine-Uruguay Treaty be- 
came effective January 18th, 1902, the 
Argentine-Paraguay Treaty, June sth, 
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1902, and in the summer of 1902 Chile 
and the Argentine Republic entered into 
a treaty with substantially the same res- 
ervation. 

These treaties run for ten years, and 
for each succeeding decade, unless de- 
nounced six months before the end of 
every current decade. 

A number of other arbitration treaties 
between South American nations are 
worthy of note, but these are sufficient to 
show that South American nations are in 
the lead in the arbitration movement. 
They were first to bind themselves to ar- 
bitration, they were quick to recognize 
and utilize a clause in The Hague Treaty 
which was superior to their clause on the 
same subject, and their treaties are the 
least defective. They share with Spain 
the honor of binding the Old and New 
Worlds together by an agreement to ar- 
bitrate differences. Spain has signed a 
general treaty of arbitration (containing 
a reservation like that in the Argentine 
treaties) with nine South American na- 
tions—Argentine, Bolivia, Colombia, 
Guatemala, Mexico, Paraguay, Salvador, 
Santo Domingo and Uruguay. 

The South American treaties are be- 
tween nations of the same race. The 
Anglo-French Treaty, besides being en- 
tered into between different races, is a 
proof of good will between two nations 
that have desired in the past to “ feed 
fat the ancient grudge they bore each 
other.” And this fact gives it great 
value. Now that England and France 
have emerged ‘out of national animosity 
of such long standing, the dawn of a bet- 
ter day is certainly near at hand. The 
first decade of this century will be the 
spring-time of arbitration. The various 
nations will be like the trees at different 
elevations as you ascend a high moun- 
tain. When leaves are spreading in the 
valleys at the base the buds are bursting 
higher up, and near the summit there is 
no sign of life. But we know that it is 
only a question of time when the whole 
mountain will be one mass of foliage. 
The nations that are frozen most severely 
in the winter of national animosities will 
be last to adorn themselves with the 
beautiful ‘garments of arbitration, but 
none will be able to resist the spirit of 
justice and right which is working out 
this development. 

Having entered into an arbitration 
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treaty with her ancient enemy, England, 
France will some day be ready to do the 
same with Germany, her latest enemy, 
and it is authoritatively announced that 
she is now negotiating general arbitra- 
tion treaties with several European na- 
tions, and that Baron d’Estournelles will 
soon visit the United States and discuss 
arbitration with our law makers. Baron 
d’Estournelles should find the United 
States ready to enter into an arbitration 
treaty with France perfect enough to be- 
come the model for such agreements, and 
really also to become the center for the 
extension of arbitration throughout the 
world. It must not be forgotten that 
France assisted in the delivery of the 
United States from the dominion of Eng- 
land, then threw off the shackles of mon- 
archy, then shook every throne in Eu- 
rope, and so enabled the people of South 
America to win their independence. Af- 
ter the South American Republics had 
established their independence the United 
States threw around them a protecting 
arm, in order that they might work out 
for themselves the problems of govern- 
ment. 

Monarchical Europe looked upon all 
this as anarchy, but in less than a century 
the South American nations, born by the 
aid of France and reared under the pro- 
tection of the United States, come for- 
ward with a remedy for international 
anarchy which is appropriate to the hour. 
In view of these things it is peculiarly 
fitting that France and the United States, 
as parents of these republics and as the 
great representatives of democratic gov- 
ernment, should be quick to apply in 
their relation with each other the wisdom 
revealed by their children. The outcome 
should be an arbitration treaty between 
France and the United States more per- 
fect than the Anglo-French Treaty or 
the South American treaties. 

Certainly any arbitration treaty exe- 
cuted between England, or France, and 
the United States should be the most per- 
fect so far evolved. In considering the 
substance of such a treaty it is well to 
bear in mind the fact that nations may 
have controversies over questions of fact 
or questions of law. The destruction of 
the “ Maine” raised a question of fact 
between Spain and the United States— 
namely, whether the explosion was with- 
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in the “ Maine” or from an explosive 
placed in Havana Harbor. We all re- 
member how this question of fact was 
passed upon. The Venezuela case, now 
before The Hague Court, furnishes an 
instance of an international question of 
law. Are the blockading allies entitled 
under the law of nations to priority of 
payment out of the Venezuelan customs 
duties set aside for payment of her debts, 
or do all nations share pro rata in this 
fund? 

The distinction between questions of 
fact and of law is important because, 
under their treaty, France and England 
are free to resort to war in any question 
of fact, and are bound to arbitrate ques- 
tions of law, unless they involve the in- 
dependence, vital interests or national 
honor of one of them or the interests of 
a third Power. 

The Treaty of The Hague, to which 
France and England are parties, provides 
for a Commission of Inquiry to try ques- 
tions of fact; but either Power may ap- 
peal from a decision of such a commis- 
sion to the arbitrament of war. There- 
fore, if France and England submit a 
question of fact to the Commission of 
Inquiry, they can appeal to arms after 
the decision. If they submit a ques- 
tion of law, they are bound to abide 
by the decision, and they are bound to 
submit such questions unless they fall 
within the excepted classes. The Powers 
signatory of the South American treaties, 
before alluded to, are bound to arbitrate 
questions of fact and questions of law, 
unless they affect the provisions of the 
constitution of one of the parties con- 
cerned, and are bound to abide by the 
decision in every controversy. In this 
connection it is important to remember 
that, since our Declaration of Independ- 
ence announced the doctrine that every 
nation has a right to organize itself in 
such form as its people prefer, and to 
alter their constitution at will, this prin- 
ciple has become a recognized rule of the 
law of nations. And any international 
court would be bound by this rule of law 
as absolutely as our courts are bound by 
the laws of the States and of the United 
States. In deciding any question which 
involves the right of a nation to adopt 
such constitution as its people prefer, and 
to amend it at will, The Hague Court 
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would be bound to give judgment for 
the nation contending for this right. 
Only by a corrupt or manifestly unjust 
decision could this right be denied. 

If questions affecting the independence 
or autonomy of any nation were included 
in those which must be submitted to ar- 
bitration, but with the right reserved of 
appealing to arms in such questions after 
the decision by the court, this would be 
an improvement on the South American 
treaties and on the Anglo-French Treaty. 
It would be an improvement on the 
South American treaties because all ques- 
tions would be triable by the court in the 
first instance, and resort to force would 
remain in a case involving the constitu- 
tion and internal affairs of any nation. 
Independent autonomy would therefore 
be protected by the honor of The Hague 
Court and by the power of each nation; 
whereas under the Argentine reservation 


the power of each nation is the sole pro- 
tector of its independence and autonomy, 
and The Hague Court the sole protector 
of all its other rights. International rela- 
tions under such a treaty would be better 
than that which exists between France 
and England under their arbitration 
agreement and the Treaty of The Hague, 
because this would necessitate the sub- 
mission of all questions to arbitration in 
the first instance, with right reserved of 
appealing to arms after the decision in 
the most vital matters, whether of law or ° 
fact; whereas at present France and 
England are free to submit questions of 
fact to the Commission of Inquiry, and 
appeal to arms after the decision, or to 
resort to war in the first instance; and 
free also to resort to war in a number of 
questions of law which are so vaguely 
stated as to be incapable of clear defini- 
tion. 
New York City. 
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The Southern Man 


{The following article is by a Northern woman now for several years a resident of 
the South. She is the author of the much discussed anonymous article we printed some 
time ago, entitled “‘ Free Speech in the South,”’ which she claimed “ didn’t exist.”” There- 
fore she fears to sign her name to this article. We expect to print a reply from a South- 


ern woman in our next issue.—DD1IToR.] 


N amiable critic of “ Northern Men 
and Women,” writing in THE IN- 
DEPENDENT some months since, 

expressed the opinion that the men of 
North and South were much more unlike 
than the women. Had this writer’s so- 
journ in the North been longer she 
would, I fancy, revise her statement that 
“American women are essentially the 
same everywhere;” for Southern femi- 
ninity presents certain striking peculiar- 
ities so nearly universal that they may 
justly be called typical, and one need not 
go far beneath the surface to find that its 
aims and ideals—its whole conception of 
the“ chief endof man,” in fact—are funda- 
mentally different from those of North- 
etn women. But when it comes to the 
classification of the Southern male, strict 
accuracy seems to demand the employ- 
ment of a number of sub-heads. He is in 


a process of evolution, whose advance 
has been so various in different profes- 
sions and localities that your opinion of 
his likeness or unlikeness to his Northern 
brother depends much upon the stage of 
development reached by the particular 
specimen which you have taken for 
study. If the only kind of Southern man 
at present existing were the one who has 
always been kept most before the public 
eye it would be an easy matter to tabu- 
late the distinguishing characteristics of 
the “gentleman of the old school” and 
his younger counterpart, easier still to 
make merry over his peculiarities as they 
strike a woman reared amid the less ex- 
aggerated types of the Yankee and the 
Westerner. And it is a curious revela- 
tion of Southern tastes and ideals that, 
out of all the masculine material at hand, 
fiction, political oratory and even daily 
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conversation instinctively choose this tra- 
ditional hero alone for exhibition and 
endless glorification, until it is not sur- 
prising that among outsiders the im- 

ression generally prevails that Dixie is 
populated exclusively by bombastic gen- 
tlemen, whom one Northern man charac- 
terized to me as “ wild-cat orators with 
false standards of honor,” and that espe- 
cially the fields of politics and journalism 
are open to men of this sort only. 

Yet I suspect that even the Southern 
editor is in his unofficial capacity an 
amiable and comfortable person, and that 
his fire-breathing editorials, as well as his 
impossible gush about the sanctity of 
womanhood, are partly his necessary po- 
litical stock in trade and partly a sur- 
vival of that hard-dying Southern convic- 
tion that to lapse in his vigor in the 
maintenance of this peculiar literary style 
would be to be untrue to his traditions 
and his ancestors. For almost every 


Southern man, if you stir him up, can roll 
out a few periods upon these sacred sub- 
jects, but not every one is perpetually on 
the aggressive with them. So that these 


and similar manifestations which clamor- 
ously demand attention may, after all, be 
pronounced nothing more vital than a 
sentiment, which the Southern man 
thinks it a hallowed charge to keep for- 
ever burning, but which in reality smol- 
ders rather low, except where environ- 
ment and the exigencies of his calling 
compel the keeping of it at white heat. 
The man thus circumstanced is daily 
making such a revelation of himself in his 
books, his newspapers, on the stump and 
lecture platform that he is already well 
known to the American public, and it is 
in view of this fact, rather than because 
I underestimate his numbers or his in- 
fluence, that I lay perhaps disproportion- 
ate stress upon my second and third sub- 
heads, which I should classify broadly as 
the business man and the college pro- 
fessor. Not that the scope of Southern 
professions is narrowed to cotton and 
sugar and pedagogy, but because the 
college professor represents the highest 
development of the type of mind pre- 
dominant in his class. He may be doctor, 
lawyer or—less frequently—clergyman, 
but he is distinguished by being really 
educated enough not to let others do his 
thinking for him. And this counts for 
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more in his case than in that of the North- 
ern man of similar intellectual caliber, 
because he is the result of new conditions 
growing out of a great social convulsion, 
while the latter has developed from what 
his father was to what to-day’s problems 
compel him to be, with no very marked 
breach of continuity. 

The college-bred men of the older 
South—one may meet them yet—were as 
scholarly perhaps, certainly as gifted in- 
tellectually by nature, as the aggregate 
of their sons, but across their lives is 
drawn a line which effectually confines 
their reasoning within the bounds of their 
sympathies and their prejudices. It 
means much that the descendants of such 
men have in some instances been able to 
overleap these barriers of sympathy and 
prejudice so incredibly strong, and to be- 
lieve other than their fathers did. Their 
number is least large in the two fields 
where they would be most conspicuous, 
for theologically the Southerner is a 
much more orthodox and less daring 
thinker than the Northerner, while a 
change of political opinions indicates a 
mental transfiguration almost to be reck- 
oned among the miracles; but there is 
still a goodly number of scholarly men, 
young enough so that their memories are 
not deeply scarred by the firebrands of 
war, to whom travel and study have 
given an intellectual outlook, whence it is 
clear that our sectional feuds in Church 
and State do not overtop all else in human 
interest. It is they who are working for 
an educational ideal, where development 
shall replace showy accomplishment, for 
a real democracy among a people who, 
by a curious kink of destiny, are the most 
strongly intrenched in aristocratic notions 
of any who ever gloried in calling them- 
selves Democrats, and for a welcome to 
good things generally irrespective of 
their having enjoyed the approval of their 
grandfathers. 

Tho little alike in other respects. the 
scholar and the business man have this 
in common, that each in his own way 
has found an absorbing present interest 
which enables him to shake off that pa- 
ralysis which is the curse of the South— 
the past. The man of business has proba- 
bly no conscious philosophy of life which 
teaches him not to make a virtue of 
cherishing this disease of bitter memories, 
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but he has learned from actual contact 
that his Northern confrére is a very good 
fellow. Like the profesional man, he has 
traveled more or less; if less, he still is 
not without the touch of the outside 
world’s influence, because it has come to 
him, now in the person of the capitalist 
or manufacturer seeking opportunities 
for investment, now in the shape of con- 
ventions and excursions of his fellows 
from North and West. To men thus 
drawn together by the paramount con- 
sideration of some material gain to be 
sought, conflicting opinions—especially 
inherited ones—temporarily become very 
immaterial things. In politics (for it is 
impossible to speak of the Southerner 
and leave out his politics) the man of 
business is naturally less tolerant than 
the professional man, for the obvious 
reason that having little time to think 
out the problems of government for him- 
self, he takes his opinions ready-made 
from his newspaper. But because these 


opinions are not a vital part of him, he, 
too, save for some minor manifestations, 
might be talked to all day (about every- 
thing but the negro and the climate, 


‘ 


which latter appears to be the “ person- 
ally conducted” achievement of the 
Southern people themselves) without the 
revelation of any very marked qualities 
to differentiate him from the Northerner 
of like pursuits. 

There are, however, the minor mani- 
festations. For, after all, the right of 
these subdivisions to be grouped under 
one general head consists in the truth 
that the difference in the manifestations 
is only one of degree, and that, divide 
and subdivide as you may, you cannot 
make a group totally devoid of that some- 
thing which sets apart the Southern man. 

Possibly the essence of the thing is in 
what he thinks that he thinks about 
woman. It may be that he will never 
wholly divest himself of the idea that he 
possesses the one true brand of chivalry 
extant, and that no one will ever entirely 
persuade him that the kindness of letting 
her do what she will for herself can be 
compared with that of doing whathe wills 
for her. As one man, whose evolution 
has reached an exceptionally advanced 
stage, put it when addressing the Female 
Suffrage Convention in New Orleans 
last spring : “ While it is true that proba- 
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bly few of our men would vote for you, 
it is still no exaggeration to say that all 
of them would die for you.” 

It may be a peculiar mark of that 
Anglo-Saxon lineage about whose purity 
they are nowadays so strenuous that, as 
the ancient Germans feared captivity, so 
they fear toil “far more intensely for 
their women than for themselves.” Many 
a poor clerk would rather support a col- 
lection of able-bodied women relatives 
in idleness than have the family name 
“disgraced” by letting them support 
themselves. And this same feminine con- 
tingent fosters the persistence of many of 
his antiquated superstitions concerning 
labor and the limitations in choice of pro- 
fessions imposed by the solemn circum- 
stance of being the great grandson of 
Somebody. It was a Southern woman 
who said to me with inexpressible scorn: 
“TI would as soon associate with my 
washerwoman as with my dentist.” 

A good deal might be said as to the 
actual value of Southern gallantry. Be- 
ing somewhat “ new ” in my views, I in- 
dividually probably underestimate a po- 
liteness which, tho it never would permit 
me to climb a hill unaided, veils a certain 
contempt for my weakness and incon- 
sequence, both physically and mentally. 
Considering, too, the exalted estimate 
which each Southern man places upon 
his own chivalrous regard for my sex, it 
is somewhat remarkable how little con- 
fidence he has in the honor of all other 
men. Such, at least, is the inference to 
be drawn from his unalterable conviction 
that his wife and daughters are liable to 
certain insult if deprived for an hour of 
his protecting presence. In his public 
utterances he explains this as fear of the 
negro, but in reality he applies it to doz- 
ens of cases in which the negro could not 
possibly figure, and the Northern woman 
within his sphere of influence stands 
aghast at the catalog of places where she 
must not go without a man. 

Of the Southerner’s gallantry the su- 
preme proof—in local estimation—is his 
street-car manners. It is quite true that 
it is only in the South that men offer me 
a seat in a crowded car, but it is equally 
true that nowhere else has a man, after 
doing so, told his neighbor audibly that 
“his wife isn’t allowed to be on the 
streets at the time of day when the cars 
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are crowded.” I have never decided 
whether I liked best his brand of polite- 
ness or that of the New England man 
who, having stood up beside me for a 
number of miles, when a seat near us was 
vacated crowded past me and sat in it till 
our car stopped in Boston. With these 
specimens of the courtesy of our two 
strongholds of American culture and 
gentle breeding I might be disposed to 
prefer the “ go-as-you-please ” habits of 
the unpretentious West, did I not recall 
the night when, on leaving a Denver the- 
ater, I was requested to arise from my 
seat beside a young woman because it 
was “ reserved for her escort.” (And he 
took it.) All of which leads me to sus- 
pect that, after all, our national street-car 
etiquet is not a subject upon which we 
can with safety indulge in sectional re- 
crimination. And speaking of sectional- 
ism, that of the reconstructed Southern 
man differs from that of his female rela- 
tives in lack of acidity rather than of 
potency. He has never gone quite so far 
from the boyhood of his kind as the man 
of the North, and as, even down to old 
age, he dances and flirts with a fervor 
which the Northerner loses in the thir- 
ties, so there is a sort of childlike naiveté 
in his unshaken confidence in the region 
which he proclaims (and one is tempted 
to wish that for variety’s sake he could 
invent a new epithet) *“ his beautiful 
Southland.” He points out to the visitor 
the beauties of its climate, its women and 
its hospitality, and when the guest po- 
litely acquiesces, he hurries off to his 
favorite newspaper the information that 
the distinguished Mr. So-and-so, after 
having visited extensively in Europe and 
America, declares that in all his travels 
he has never met such charming courtesy, 
etc., etc., like an ingenuous boy who be- 
lieves that no masterpiece of French chef 
could equal his mother’s doughnuts. 

In his treatment of strangers his meth- 
od of approach to a woman of reputed 
collegiate honors is worthy of mention. 
Unless her exterior be somewhat pleas- 
ing, be it added, he never does approach 
her—if he can find any one else to do it 
for him—but, supposing that she is 
comely, paying due heed to the fit of her 
gowns and tending to extravagance in 
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hats, he brushes up his Latin, tries her 
on a Virgilian quotation (“varium et 
mutabile,” usually), and then, if she has 
received these tributes to her mental su- 
periority in a becoming spirit, he expands 
into delightful reminiscences of his 
school-day scrapes and anecdotes of his 
favorite professor, “a graduate of the 
University of Virginia, and undoubtedly 
one of the finest Greek scholars in the en- 
tire South, ma’am.” Such as she, he 
feels, are not to be approached with 
chatter of dances and ice-cream soda. 

Another of his idiosyncrasies which 
has amused me is his profound and uni- 
versal scorn for Chicago—especially its 
male population. For that of other 
Northern cities he displays some tolera- 
tion. He admits that New York men 
know how to wear their clothes and order 
their wines at dinner, that Boston men 
(if there are any) are pre-eminently in- 
tellectual—but the Chicago man— 
heavens! a sordid beast, with a soul for 
naught but pork and filthy lucre. It is 
in vain that you remind him of Thomas 
concerts and a public library. Even the 
summer when he took his wife and 
daughters to spend a month at the Chi- 
cago Beach Hotel, he saw nothing but 
the Board of Trade and the Stock Yards. 
The reason, I suppose, why other West- 
ern cities are not included in this con- 
demnation is that Chicago is all the West 
he knows. In his ignorance of the vast- 
ness of that portion of the North he al- 
most rivals the Easterner, and he is as 
fully persuaded that the ladies of Omaha 
and Seattle can run back and forth to see 
each other of an afternoon as is any one 
ever born in Providence, R. I. 

But, as I have said, the Southern man 
is in a process of development, and this 
yee Boe means, I believe, a gradual 
merging into the Northern type. 
Whether or not that is synonymous with 
approximation to the estate of the perfect 
man is probably open to question; but, 
then, how wearisome would be a perfect 
man! Only of this I feel assured, that 
she who undertakes to describe the 
Southerner a quarter century hence will 
find a different man; “twere treasof, 
doubtless, to predict that she can find 2 
better one. 
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Social Heredity 


BY H. W. CONN, PH.D. 


Proressor OF BioLoGy aT WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY 


OCIAL heredity is a term which has 
come into use in recent years. It 
is employed in discussions of social 

evolution and its use is clearing up some 
of the confusion which has hitherto 
characterized such discussions, since it 
brings into clear light the sharp contrast 
between organic and social evolution. It 
may be of interest to students of social 
problems to know just what is meant by 
the term. 

It is not bone, muscle and brain that 
makes a man, but the society in which he 
lives. Physically man differs little from 
animals; mentally he differs more; but 
socially the difference is world wide. 
Isolate him from his surroundings and 
he would be hardly more than an animal 
of superior intelligence. Only in his en- 
vironment does he become man, and this 
environment is of his own creation. 
Civilization and not any structural or 
even mental attributes constitutes the 
chief character of man. 

A question of some interest that has 
occupied the attention of biological stu- 
dents of social problems is how these 
characters, which are man’s most valued 
possessions, are transmitted and accumu- 
lated. Is developing civilization the re- 
sult of a growing intelligence, or is the 
growing intelligence the result of the 
civilization, or have the two developed 
without causal connection? As the re- 
sult of the discussions following Weis- 
mann’s theories it has become pretty well 
acknowledged that acquired characters 
cannot ordinarily be inherited and can- 
not, therefore, be counted on as playing 
any very considerable part in evolution. 
Tho not yet admitted that acquired char- 
acters can never be inherited, it is prac- 
tically agreed that their influence upon 
organic evolution must be slight. Now 
the bulk of the attributes which charac- 
lerize civilized man are of the nature of 
acquired characters. For example, man 
acquires his power of speaking, but does 
not inherit it. Nor can we suppose that 
any similar characters are inherited, and 


we know that they are not transmitted 
like bone and muscle. Nevertheless, they 
are transmitted from generation to gen- 
eration with unerring certainty and just 
these characters constitute the chief at- 
tributes of civilized man. They accumu- 
late generation after generation, becom- 
ing more and more highly developed, 
and, as affecting evolution, they appear 
to have relations similar to those of in- 
nate characters—t.e., those which are ac- 
tually inherited. The transmission of 
such characters from age to age has re- 
cently been called social heredity. While 
this term is a convenient one and may be 
properly used, it must be, carefully dis- 
tinguished from organic heredity, for the 
two have nothing in common. 

Social heredity may be not improperly 
defined as the creation of an environ- 
ment. All other animals live in a natural 
environment; man alone in an artificial 
one. Animals wander over the earth or 
swim through its waters at the mercy of 
its forces. They freeze in winter, are 
overcome by heat in summer and de- 
stroyed by the storms. They appropriate 
for food only such fitting material as 
chances to lie in their way. A change 
in conditions, a little more or less rain, 
the drying up of a brook, the removal of 
a river bed, or the presence of too many 
enemies means the destruction of mil- 
lions, for power to adapt themselves to 
new conditions they have not. A very 
few only have acquired even the simple 
habit of building a crude home for the 
rearing of their young. Among some of 
the higher insects an instinct for building 
a home has been highly developed and 
become the chief characteristic of the 
animals. 

But such instances are rare, and where 
they do occur they do not resemble in 
the slightest degree the social conditions 
of man, either in nature or in mode of 
transmission. Indeed such examples 
only serve to bring into sharp contrast 
organic and social heredity. The insect 
builds its social communities because it 
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inherits an instinct demanding such so- 
cial life, and each species inherits a dif- 
ferent instinct and develops a different 
type of community. A bumble bee is 
hatched from an egg in the spring that 
has been lying all winter. The newly 
hatched insect has never seen its parents 
and knows absolutely nothing about the 
social customs of the race. It has no 
environment that trains it in the direc- 
tion of social life. But it produces off- 
spring which in a few weeks, with un- 
erring certainty, form a community with 
identical customs of those of the year 
before. Tho never having seen a colony 
of its species, the community that de- 
velops in the coming summer is identical 
with that of the preceding summer. The 
community has not been produced by 
the environment, but by the internal na- 
ture of the insect. The bee has inherited, 
by organic inheritance, a nervous system 
the structure of which makes the indi- 
vidual act in certain ways which result 
in the ofganization of the social com- 
munity. The social life in this case is the 
result of internal structure and not of the 
environment. 

How different is the case with man. 
Man inherits no trace of civilization. If 
left to himself he might perhaps become a 
social animal under the influence of in- 
herited social instincts, but he would not 
become a civilized being. Imagine, if we 
can, a child growing up like the bumble 
bee, without contact with other men, out 
of relation to a civilized environment, as 
a wild man in the woods. Just what he 
would be we do not and cannot know. 
Doubtless he would be an intelligent ani- 
mal and perhaps recognizable as the spe- 
cies man, but he would not be man as he 
actually exists. Man does not inherit in 
his nature a nervous system forcing him 
to develop customs quite independent of 
the environment in which he lives. 
Civilization is not a part of his nature as 
communal life is a part of the nature of 
the bee, and he therefore does not ac- 
quire his distinctive human attributes by 
inheritance. 

Nevertheless mankind does acquire his 
special attributes with a certainty no less 
than that with which the bee acquires his 
habits of colonial life. The man with- 
out the attributes characterizing civilized 
society is as rare as the insect without 
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the colonial instinct. But in the one case 
it is the result of organic and in the other 
of social heredity. 

Organic heredity is an unsolved mys- 
tery, but social heredity is easily under- 
stood. The child is born with no trace 
of language and with no innate power 
in him that would of itself develop into 
language. If left to himself he would 
develop none. If accidentally associated 
with others like himself he might de- 
velop some means of communication, but 
he would certainly not develop the lan- 
guage of his parents. But the conditions 
in which the child is actually placed, and 
which his parents have made for him, 
are such that he develops the power of 
speech and of speaking the language of 
those around him with a certainty as 
great as that with which he develops his 
truly inherited characters of blue eyes 
and black hair. To be sure, the blue eyes 
and black hair are part of his organism 
and positively inherited, while language 
is simply acquired by imitation. But the 
one is as certain as the other. 

The child is born with certain innate 
moral tendencies. Over the much dis- 
puted question whether the moral nature 
is innate or acquired we need not disturb 
ourselves here. Doubtless man is bom 
with certain innate tendencies, among 
which may well be included the moral 
sense. But it is certain that the method 
of expression of that moral sense is a 
matter of environment rather than hered- 
ity, one of social rather than organic 
heredity. If he is brought up in our own 
communities he develops the idea that 
murder is a great wrong, while if 
brought up among savages he develops 
the idea that murder may sometimes be 
highly justifiable. If trained among the 
Hindus the idea of breaking his caste 
is more abhorrent to him than that of 
committing a murder, and he regards it 
as more sinful to kill a serpent than to 
killa man. The innate idea of right and 
wrong may be the same in all men, or it 
may be more highly developed in some 
races than in others ; but the peculiar ac- 
tions toward which these innate ideas are 
directed are dependent upon conditions 
and environment rather than inheritance. 
The moral sense may be a matter gf or 
ganic inheritance, but moral codes att 
transmitted by social heredity alone 
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Nevertheless it is just as certain that the 
Hindu will develop his own peculiar 
moral nature and follow the Hindu 
moral code, while the European will de- 
velop a moral nature entirely his own, as 
it is that the one will be dark skinned and 
the other light. Ethical customs are in- 
cidents controlled by social heredity and 
vary with the environment; but, given 
the environment, they are just as sure 
as are characters transmitted by organic 
inheritance. 

The child is born with certain innate 
mental powers. These powers are not, 
of course, developed at birth; but his na- 
ture is such that as he matures he ac- 
quires the power of mental action. These 
powers develop as he grows and become 
wonderfully different according to the 
condition in which he passes his youth— 
ic., his education. There are doubtless 
differences in the innate mental powers 
of different individuals, but these do not 
account for the difference between the 
inhabitant of the slums and Fifth Av- 
enue. There is no reason for thinking 


that the mental powers of the Chinaman 


are very different from those of the Eng- 
lishman, but what a contrast between the 
two when they have reached adult life. 
Not only is the fund of knowledge which 
each has acquired different, but even 
their methods of thinking have become 
unlike. The mental powers of the adult 
are more dependent upon the kind of 
civilization under which he is reared than 
upon his innate capabilities. Whether 
the man of the civilized race has a mind 
much superior in innate power to that of 
the bright savage, whether the man of 
the twentieth century has mental at- 
tributes superior to those of the Greek, 
are questions that have only recently 
been raised, but are by many answered 
to-day in the negative. Be this as it may, 
all admit that the chief difference be- 
tween these three is not in innate mental 
attributes but in the environment in 
which they are placed. The Indian chief 
may have by inheritance mental powers 
equal to those of the white man, but the 
latter has at his command the accumula- 
tion of the experiences of centuries and 
the combined force of united millions of 
People, while the Indian has only his own 
native ability, aided by a few crude tra- 
ditions. Organic heredity has made them 
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not so very different from each other, 
but social heredity has placed the one 
immeasurably ahead of the other. Each 
was placed as a child in an environment, 
and this environment has had more to do 
with determining the characters of the 
adult than have the innate powers with 
which he was endowed at birth. 

Social heredity is thus the result of the 
action of the artificial environment with 
which man has surrounded himself. It 
affects acquired characters only, having 
nothing to do with innate or congenital 
characters. But in spite of this it has 
become a factor that supersedes organic 
heredity, as least so far as concerns hu- 
man evolution of recent centuries. Its 
action is very different from that of 
heredity as commonly understood. The 
evolution of animals (organic evolution) 
has occurred only as structural charac- 
ters have become so far incorporated in 
the organism as to be transmitted by or- 
ganic heredity. This process is slow and 
is only slightly affected, if at all, by ac- 
quired characters, and only affected by 
the environment through the action of 
natural. selection. The social evolution 
of mankind is brought about chiefly 
through characters that are acquired by 
the individual which never become part 
of the organism and are not transmitted 
by heredity. The former process takes 
many generations to accomplish any con- 
siderable change in evolution; the latter 
may produce a revolution in a single 
generation. Organic heredity is the re- 
sult of internal factors; social heredity 
is the result of external factors and is al- 
most wholly independent of organic 
structure. What a man possesses as the 
result of his organic inheritance he has 
quite independently of his environment 
and will possess even tho utterly isolated 
from other individuals. What he pos- 
sesses by social heredity is dependent 
upon his relations to others and will 
never develop out of contact with men. 
That which we possess by social heredity 
is like the property that the father leaves 
his son, never being a part of himself but 
simply left in his possession to use, to 
increase and to hand on again to the next 
generation. But tho never part of his 
nature, it is just as truly a part of his 
possessions as any organic or structural 
character. 
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Indeed, characters transmitted by so- 
cial heredity are even more certain than 
those due to organic heredity. Heredity 
is always an uncertain matter. A father 
may have black eyes, but it is quite un- 
certain whether his child will also have 
the same, and we are never certain about 
any particular hereditary trait. But not 
so with matters relating to social hered- 
ity. It is absolutely certain that the 
child, if a normal individual, will acquire 
the language spoken in his family. So 
in other respects social heredity, tho deal- 
ing with characters that never become 
part of our nature, is more sure in its 
action than organic heredity. 

All this may seem only an old story 
under a new name. But whether an old 
story or not, its significance has only re- 
cently been appreciated. Writers have 
been trying to explain the history of the 
so-called social organism and in doing 
so have tried to apply to human evolu- 
tion the same laws they have discerned 
in the study of organic evolution of ani- 
mals. In some of the most suggestive 
discussions of this subject confusion and 
error have arisen as the result of such an 
attempt. Some have tried to compare 
the rivalries of social life with the strug- 
gle for existence. Some have found 
ethical instincts leading to degeneration 
because they reverse the action of natural 
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selection. All this confusion arises from 
comparison of two types of evolution 
which should not be compared, and much 
of it will disappear as the real signifi- 
cance of social heredity is appreciated. 
A proper understanding of human his- 
tory can be reached only as these two 
methods of inheritance are clearly dis- 
tinguished. The social organism is not 
an organic structure at all, but only an 
immense accumulation of acquired char- 
acters handed on by tradition and record. 
Organic inheritance controls the devel- 
opment of the structure of animals and 
plants, including all the innate characters 
of man. Social heredity controls the 
evolution of the so-called social organ- 
ism. The former is wholly beyond the 
influence of the human intellect; the lat- 
ter is under the direct control of intelli- 
gence. As science is rapidly becoming 
convinced that human evolution is chief- 
ly social evolution, it is realizing that so- 
cial and not organic evolution lies at its 
foundation. It recognizes that an indi- 
vidual man, even tho failing to rear chil- 
dren for posterity, may be a primary 
force in the guidance of future genera- 
tions, a condition totally impossible for 
any other animals. Other animals influ- 
ence the course of evolution only through 
the offspring they produce; man even 
more through the life he lives. 
MippD.Letown,” Conn. 


Decadent Art 


BY EDITH M. THOMAS 


THEY said to us, ‘“ Look, how the serpent’s 
scale 
The tints of the rainbow reflects! 
How the honey-bee in the Colchian flower 
No poison distillment detects! 
Thus, even from basest and vilest, our Art 
Her temple to Beauty erects.” 


We answer: “Let be that your Art can up 
build 
From basest and vilest her fane; 
Go, taste, if ye will, of the Colchian sweets, 
Tho madness soon kindle your brain, 
And gaze on the tints that the serpent reflects, 
Tho ye reap but remediless bane! 


“Yet know, that your choice is of weakness. 


not will, 


Because ye are old ere your hour; 

To the honey of Hybla your palate grows dull, 
So, ye crave for the Colchian flower; 

And the sheen of the serpent ye praise, wha 


are blind 


To the arc of the sun-lighted shower! ” 
West New Bricuton, N. Y. 
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Memories of an Early Boyhood 


BY STEPHEN M. DALE 


(The following is a continuation of the article we printed in our issue of May 7th 
under the same title, only that now the hero has passed from childhood into boy- 


hood.—EDITOoR. ] 


ROM a certain well defined point 
on I begin to remember Dick no 
longer as a Child, but as a Boy; 

for the period of boyhood is one distinct 
and separate from two others, the whole 
of those years up to Manhood being di- 
vided, like all (other) Gaul, into three 
parts. First, there is the stage of Child- 
hood up to, say, the twelfth year, the 
stage the first installment of this paper 
dealt with. Secondly, there is the stage 
of real Boyhood, up to the sixteenth or 
eighteenth year, when he leaves home 
for work or college. Thirdly, there is 
that period wherein he is a Youth, a pe- 
riod in turn bounded on its last extrem- 
ity by his twenty-first year, in which he 
reaches Manhood. 

During his half dozen years of Boy- 

hood, then, this boy was—well, was just 
a boy. Unlike himself in former years 


he was no longer lonely; for, in all this 
period, I can recall no single thing worth 


noting that he did alone. He always 
wrought conjointly with two others, and 
that trio were inseparable. Each had a 
personality of his own and together they 
embodied in themselves such traits of 
leadership as made them, by sheer right 
of preference, the true Triumvirate of 
THE GANG. 

The other two were “Skip” and 
“Bud.” “ Skip” was a wiry, wily lit- 
tle chap, excitable and nervous and yet 
suave and slick and politic. He had de- 
veloped, to its highest point of efficiency, 
that rare ability of getting himself out 
ot trouble and of getting other people 
in. He could perpetrate more mischief 
and yet keep a straighter face; could 
tause more trouble and yet look more 
saintly ; could impose more torment and 
yet look more like a martyr, while he did 
it, than any other living mortal, old or 
young, whom I have ever known. When 
te grew up he studied law, later he en- 
tered politics, and has since married an 
heiress and is living in a villa in the 
south of France. 

“Bud,” on the contrary, was solemn 
and phlegmatic, slow and ponderous, the 


very opposite of “ Skip” in everything. 
He was stolid and persistent, and thus, 
partly by nature and partly by practice, 
stubborn. When all the other members 
of the gang had scattered, each to his 
life’s avocation, “ Bud” stayed on at 
home, grew great and massive in blue 
jeans and overalls, married the sweet- 
faced, doll-featured “ schoolmarm” of 
the village and has grown rich running 
livery and feed stables. 

“ Dick” was But modesty 
—and other things—forbid. He was of 
use chiefly in pursuits at school, where 
his especial service was in doing writ- 
ten recitations in two other hands be- 
sides his own. He also had artistic skill 
to that extent that he could draw pic- 
tures—so long as things stood still and 
faced westward—and thus was of ines- 
timable value illustrating show bills and 
drawing cartoons. The other members 
of The Gang, four of them, were mere 
henchmen, hewers of wood and drawers 
of water, good only to fetch and carry 
and to serve under direction, not to say 
dictation. 

DOINGS IN THE DEN. 

Strange is the sense of independence 
noticeable in boys even at this early age. 
The Gang, as every other group ever 
foregathered has had, had a rendezvous. 
It was a shanty, built along the river by 
the “ Old Swimmin’ Hole.” Here, many, 
many times, they did as many things for- 
bidden in the Rubrics, and here learned 
as well to do as many more. Would that 
the veil of Charity might be drawn over 
all those things! And so I think it may; 
for when such things occur methinks 
that the Recording Angel himself must 
grow reminiscent and turn his attention 
somewhere else. 

Oh, what fun with that old deck of 
“Authors!” Much those seven young- 
sters cared for Longfellow and Whittier 
and Browning—until they learned how 
to use them as right and left bower and 
ace. Then all was different. Letters 
took on a new meaning; even poets had 
not lived in vain. There, too, they 
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learned ; with corn silk and with mullein 
leaves ; they learned to do what Sir Wal- 
ter Raleigh learned after Drake’s first 
return voyage. There also razors were 
stropped, surreptitiously, having been 
‘hooked ” by each boy in his turn from 
home, until it came “ Dick’s ” turn, and 
thereby hangs a tale. 

The razor was a good one; that was 
not the trouble. It was almost new, in 
fact, and served its purpose well. The 
real trouble was that, with the absent- 
mindedness which always has been his 
sole sign of genius, “ Dick” forgot to 
take it home and put it in its place again. 
That evening its owner came to use it 
and, finding it absent, set about to search 
for it; the boy arriving home from play 
just while the search was on. He was 
afraid to tell; he was afraid not to; but 
in the end the first fear proved the 
greater. He could go and get it next 
day and would put it in a corner of the 
drawer, where it might have been over- 
looked. This plan he formed while he 
stood looking on, the father not seeing 
the boy the meanwhile. And if he had? 
No; “ Dick ” was never thrashed at home. 
His father was a quiet man, one of that 
sort with masterful manner and strange, 
clear, shrewd, black eyes. He had a way 
of looking through one as though he 
could read things written on the back 
of one’s mind, where he thought he kept 
them out of sight. Oftentimes in after 
years, when “ Dick” has realized how 
flimsy were his shams and how they had 
been seen through, those sad seasons of 
chagrin have been for him due punish- 
ment. All of a sudden, turning in his 
search, his eyes fell on the boy, and 
“ Dick” could form no theory why as 
suddenly he stopped his search, broke 
into hearty laughter and set off toward 
the barber’s. Nor did he know until 
the next morning, when he chanced to 
look into the mirror, that across his own 
small lip there was an awkward cut by 
far more noticeable than had been the 
down which it replaced. 


AN EVENT AT THE CIRCUS. 


To a boy each season of the year is 
defined by its appropriate pursuits and 
duties. The rotation of his games goes 
on with the precision of the equinoxes. 
Nor does he ever do anvthing out of sea- 
son. He would no more play marbles 
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in August, or fly kites in September than 
would sap reverse its periods for running 
up and down the tree. Kites, tops and 
marbles are for spring; swimming and 
boating—all that goes with water—for 
the summer; hunting, nutting, woods 
and fields for autumn, and all that is 
left for winter. And yet, with it all, one 
thing comes unannounced and equally 
unseasonable any time—that is, a wet 
day. So, for a wet day, there should 
be some standard pastime. And there 
is. It is the circus. With a barn for 
tent; with pins for money ; with dogs for 
elephants ; with cows, white rabbits, rats 
and guinea pigs for a menagerie, and 
boys themselves for actors, what is there 
left lacking? It was in another way that 
trouble came. 

The way was this. At this circus held 
the week before in town a lady was shot 
from a cannon. This was a new idea 
and must be adopted at the next per- 
formance. Of course, in the barn, it was 
out of the question to use an explosive. 
It was also out of the question, without 
some such propelling power, to fire a 
body horizontally. But they would find, 
for both these, substitutes. A_ large 
mouthed cannon was constructed ; that 
was easy—with a barrel. A scheme for 
firing was devised; that also was easy— 
with “ Bud.” Let some boy be loaded 
in the barrel, which lay roped across a 
girder of the haymow, and then let a 
spring-board be applied to boy and bar- 
rel at once. The impact would propel 
him, not horizontally to be sure, but 
downward, curving grandly through the 
air and lighting gracefully and gently 
on a pile of hay below. It only remained 
to find the boy. This threatened to prove 
difficult until “Skip” pointed out the 
honor to accrue to the one choserm and 
thus set four innocents wild in their 
rivalry each to be “ It.” At last the big- 
gest and most innocent, a great, greef, 
gawky chap was chosen (?), dressed 
in skirts and loaded up, heels foremost, in 
the barrel. The board was drawn back. 
loosed and Bang! Out came 
the human missile. 

All would have gone well had not his 
feet, as always larger than his head, got 
themselves tangled in the mechanism. As 
it was, down, down he dropped with one 
great thud, on what had always se 
him for a head, thump, on the bare bat 
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floor. It was a badly scared half dozen 
boys who gathered round the muddled, 
limp, unsightly and unconscious form to 
disentangle it from barrel and board and 
skirts. It took a full half hour to roll 
him, turn him, douse him with cold 
water, coax him back to consciousness 
and carry him, worse scared than hurt, 
off home. It also took “ Skip’s”’ best 
palaver for a week to placate his fond 
mother and persuade her that her dar- 
ling’s fall was the price of his supreme 
popularity. 

AN OLD FASHIONED SNIPE HUNT. 
Every one who notices at all has no- 
ticed the sudden reversals of tempera- 
ment by which a boy at one time is frank, 
at another diffident, at one time boister- 
ous and suddenly thereafter silent; has 
noticed, too, the variableness of those 
states of extreme goodness and badness 
by which he is one day angelic and an- 
other soon to succeed it diabolical. Some 
one or all of these things mav explain 
the feelings of The Gang toward one 
who was thrown suddenly into their 
midst, a boy out from the city to spend 
inthe town a summer’s holiday. He was 
the exponent of a well-known type—that 
terrible monstrosity, a juvenile prig. He 
was learned in the ways of life, and noth- 
ing any more had power to interest him. 
The satiety that he had reached was 
best described by “ Skip ” after the night 
when in ribald excitement the boys all 
attended the annual “ Entertainment ” 
of the Reading Circle in the old town 
hall. “ Skip,” moralizing on it after- 
ward, marveled, “ Why he didn’t nearly 
bu’st at all before the curtain went up.” 
Such was “ Skip’s ” comment; while in 
addition “‘ Bud ” had his own grievance ; 
it was that, being from the city, he wore 
long pants and talked of “ trouserings.” 
* Dick,” too, had a grievance; this for- 
eign prodigy had taken drawing lessons, 
and could picture beasts that faced in 
either way with equal ease. The three 
discussed him thoroughly, lamented his 
dlasé condition and decided they would 
furnish some excitement for him, even 
tho it took some trouble. Was he not 
a stranger and their guest? 

How they chose to do it was by re- 
viving an old form of sport, so old that 
he had never heard of it, and, therefore, 
lew to him. Would he like to go snipe 
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hunting? Snipe could be caught only 
at night, and that by holding nets in cer- 
tain runways, the best of which was one 
in Farmer Jones’s swamp land. Farmer 
Jones was well known to be one little in 
sympathy with boys and to have little 
mercy on persons caught trespassing. 
Besides, snipe were a good price that 
year ; most probably he wanted all of his 
himself. Was Master City Boy afraid? 
Not he. So on and on, with just enough 
descriptive narrative and just enough of 
banter, they got him so interested that 
he begged to go—begged to be taken. 

The hunt began with a three-mile walk 
from the town out to this swamp; it 
proceeded with circuitous wanderings 
through woods and underbrush until the 
boy, bewildered as he was already by 
the darkness of the night, had not the 
faintest notion where he was. There, as 
a special honor, he was left to hold the 
net while all the others went to drive the 
snipe. Some time, long, late, 
hours later, there came trudging back 
to town a boy escorted by one Farmer 
Brown, at whose house, scared and 
scratched and muddy, he had hallooed 
for admission at the dead of night. After 
tramping and then tearing, terrified and 
lost, through acres of mud, brush and 
briars, he had brought up at that house. 
It was a hard but well-conned lesson he 
had learned. The next day The Gang 
took him to its heart and from that day 
forth he was one of them; for, tho he 
rusticated with his “country cousins ” 
for three months, he never boasted either 
of his courage or his clothes again. 


ALL HALLOWE'EN. 


But this narrative can proceed no 
further without introducing Tim 
Flannigan. Tim was withal the most 
lighthearted, most improvident creature 
I have ever known. By special appoint- 
ment he became the boys’ béte noir; for 
every one knows that boys must have 
some such one, just one generation older 
than themselves, to tease. Tim acted 
well the part. He spent one-half his 
time in teasing them, the other half es- 
caping or pretending to escape their plots 
laid for him. He was not an ideal farm- 
er, nor, indeed, an ideal anything else, for 
he cultivated a studied indifference to 
the state of his fences and his garden 
patches. Yet who could say, that saw 
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how dogs ran after him and children 
tumbled at his heels, that he had not, af- 
ter all, chosen that better part? 

And, too, I had almost forgotten; in 
fact, to begin with, he was Irish. This 
meant that he had ready tongue, quick 
wit and large imagination, which to- 
gether made him able to tell stories 
whether frivolous or grewsome. It was 
in the latter that he excelled chiefly. He 
could interpret dreams, could explain 
omens, and could translate signs. Also. 
as climax to the whole, he thoroughly 
believed in ghosts. It was at this stage, 
then, chiefly because of his tutoring, that 
the boys began to pay attention to their 
dreams. It was Tim, in turn, who 
could interpret these and match them 
with some former incident, fulfillment or 
coincidence. 

The last night of October came that 
year, and with it would come trouble— 
so all older folk predicted; for all the 
boys by this time were old enough to be 
out late at night. They ran as wild as 
cats, and many a goodly dame they 
awakened from her slumber by the hur- 
ried patter of their feet on flag stone 
pavements and as many a maiden from 
her “ beauty sleep ” with cries of “ Bob- 
o-rea.” But that especial night it was 
on Tim that they would specialize. They 
knew his weakness; they would visit 
his lone cottage where he slept alone, 
Pe 

But they reckoned without Tim. Tim 
had a dog, a harmless dog enough— 
an ordinary, yellow, yelping, bounding. 
playful, pup dog, who would follow any 
one, jump over them and on them and 
about them, and who reckoned as espe- 
cial friends those who would run from 
him and thereby give him a chance to 
give chase. Tim also knew the ways 
of phosphorous; the boys did not. He 
made a canvas cover to just fit the dog, 
then made a mixture with which, when 
the time came, he would smear that cover, 
went home early, ostentatiously, that 
evening and went to bed (?). Two 
hours later came the boys. They had 
dressed in the old covered wooden bridge 
below the house, and now a half dozen 
of as ghostly ghosts as ever trod a grave- 
vard stood in shadow to wait his appear- 
ance in answer to loud cries of distress 
raised on his doorstep. Suddenly, in an- 
swer to their summons, there appeared, 


not Tim, but in his stead, a great, gaunt, 
bounding beast of fire, and ; 
well, in less time than it takes to tell it, 
seven frightened boys were half a mile 
away, the only things that marked their 
path being the tattered remnants of as 
many sheets strewn all along the road. 
AULD LANG SYNE. 

Since those days twenty years have 
passed; and any of those boys would 
give . . . But what’s the use? For 
who can live youth over? “Old inhabi- 
tants,” who once looked down. their 
noses or across their spectacles predicting 
final destinations for them all on certain 
platforms of a regulation type with ropes 
dangling above them, are those who now 
grow most proudly reminiscent and quote 
to each other tales of the pranks played 
in those past years. In houses where the 
mere pronouncing of those names once 
caused an apprehensive sigh, fond 
parents sit up late at night to tell these 
very tales. 

And others share their joy. Good, 
frugal housewives, whose pantries were 
raided; erstwhile dairymaids, whose 
cream they stole; plain townspeople 
who missed ripe grapes and peaches by 
the bushel, and farmers who tried to 
raise melons for market, but in vain, now. 
when these visit them, press all their 
scanty store upon them and count it their 
chiefest honor and their greatest happi- 
ness to watch them eat. Devoted teach- 
ers, whose efforts they spurned, and 
friendly sages, whose advice they scorned 
—dear, lonely souls in whom the love 
of God dwells bountifully—fairly weep 
in foolish pride to think of them and 
tell to any who will listen their part in 
rearing of Blank, L.L.D., of Judge Dash 
or the President of the Gold Trust. 

Six months ago it happened that six 
middle-aged men met at one time, for 
the first time in those twenty years, a 
home. As a consequence, the town to- 
day has a new bridge, whose buttress 
towers above The Den; the mortgage that 
for thirty years lay on the Jones’s Farm 
is raised; somebody has bought Tim 
Flannigan an annuity for life, and ovef 
Jimmy Crawford’s grave there stands 
the finest tombstone in the little cemetery. 
Such, such is life. And who would have 
it otherwise? For “ what a wilderness 
were this old world if man were always 
man and never child.” 
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Literature 


The Munching Habit 


It was a salutary lesson in the deceit- 
fulness of appearances which the re- 
viewer received through the medium of 
a bunch of books by Horace Fletcher.* 
From their typography, literary style and 
zealous partisanship, he “ sized them up ” 
at a glance as belonging to the literature 
of clamorous causes, devoted to the 
booming of some such reform as oc- 
quires the name of “fad” and for its 
promoter the appellation of “ fiend;” 
a class of literature which the educated 
literary palate rejects as instinctively as 
the palate of Mr. Fletcher refuses the 
indigestible morsel. Now, the reviewer 
is not ready to say he was wrong in his 
first impression—that is asking too much 
of any man—but he must say that the 
“fad” is a good one and that Mr. 
Fletcher is a beneficient daemon. He 
even will go so far as to admit—altho all 
that can be reasonably required of a re- 
viewer is that he read the books sub- 
mitted to him, and he is not expected to 
take any of their lessons to himself— 
that he, since reading these volumes, is 
chewing as he never chewed before. 

The popularity and influence of these 
books seem the more remarkable when 
we consider how old are the truths they 
teach. That worry and anger and fear 
are unnecessary and harmful to the in- 
dividual and society and ought to be 
eliminated; that they are not only in- 
jurious mentally and morally, but also 
that they have a bad effect on the diges- 
tion ; that men ought to eat less and more 
slowly, and chew their food finer; all 
these are things which have been taught 
by saints, sages and scientists for several 
thousand years. 

But Mr. Fletcher is not a mere talker; 
he makes himself conspicuous by fol- 
lowing his own advice. He claims to 
have so far emancipated himself from 
these evil passions—the thing sounds in- 
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credible, but so it is printed in the book— 
as to feel no annoyance or irritation from 
book agents, cabmen and Pullman por- 
ters. What is capable of more objective 
demonstration is the fact that he has 
succeeded in cutting down the food neces- 
sary to keep himself in good condition 
to about a third of the ordinary ration, 
and feeds himself well on an expenditure 
per day of some nine cents in money and 
twenty minutes in time. 

This he accomplishes by a method of 
prolonged mastication, which is so little 
in vogue as to be practically a new dis- 
covery and an acquired art. A person 
who wishes to adopt the new régime must 
first break himself of the habit of swal- 
lowing. He may eat what he wants, and 
when he wants and all he wants, pro- 
vided he chews each mouthful until it is 
so completely insalivated that it slips 
imperceptibly down the throat, and any 
particles which cannot be brought into 
this condition are to be removed from 
the mouth. Taken under these condi- 
tions, a very small amount of food satis- 
fies the appetite and apparently also the 
needs of the body, while the waste prod- 
ucts are reduced to about a tenth of the 
usual quantity and become comparatively 
odorless and inoffensive, thus reducing 
the intestinal fermentation which is a 
source of so many diseases. 

Mr. Fletcher, like writers of similar 
temper, shows some contempt for science, 
which is unfortunate, for his argument 
would be greatly strengthened by greater 
use of what is known of the mechanism 
and chemistry of digestion. The mouth 
is not a funnel for the convenient re- 
ception of food, as it is commonly con- 
sidered, but one of the organs of diges- 
tion, where, through the action of the 
saliva, starch is converted into glucose 
and common sugar into similar products. 
If the amount of salvia added to the 
food is insufficient, or if the time of its 
action is too short, the process of diges- 
tion of this class of foods is checked 
when it passes into the stomach, and is 
never afterward so easily effected. 

The dietary standards of Voit and At- 
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water are not so contradictory to the 
author’s theories as he fears. They are 
simply based on the averages of well-fed 
people, with the ordinary way of eating. 
The reviewer has calculated the dietaries 
of several individuals, who maintained 
good health on an amount of food, es- 
pecially protein, much below that sup- 
posed to be necessary for equilibrium. 

Professor Chittenden, of Yale, is now 
carrying on a series of experiments to 
determine the minimum diet for effi- 
ciency, which will certainly give very val- 
uable and much needed information on 
this point. The soldiers, who are the 
subjects of this experiment, called by the 
newspapers “ the starvation squad,” are 
doing more useful service than any 
other men in the army; for our greatest 
enemy, slaying more each year than are 
lost in war, is dyspepsia, and if they help 
us to conquer this disease they will better 
deserve a monument than their comrades 
who are practicing to destroy life instead 
of saving it. 

In the meantime let Mr. Fletcher and 
his enthusiastic friends continue their 
propaganda by all their powers of speech 
and pen. If better food habits cannot be 
inculcated except by making a religion 
of it, so be it. There have been many 
religions started with less worthy ob- 
jects. Professor James classes “ Menti- 
culture” among his “ religions of healthy- 
mindedness ” and healthy-bodyliness is a 
necessary adjunct. 


Parliamentary England 


THE latest addition to the “ Story of 
the Nations” series, which already in- 
cluded volumes on “ The British Em- 
pire” and “ The People of England,” is 
an account of Parliamentary England,* 
by Mr. Edward Jenks, Reader in English 
Law at Oxford and editor of the recently 
established Independent Review. While 
it covers in outline the entire history of 
British politics from the Restoration of 
1660 to the Parliamentary reform of 
1832, its main business is: to trace the 
evolution of the cabinet system, a system 
whose history and character are full of 
interesting problems to the student of 
the art of government. 


* PARLIAMENTARY ENGLAND: THE EVOLUTION OF 
THE CABINET System. By Edward Jenks. New 
York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, $1.35. 
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The blending of scholarship and pop- 
ular style which is a tradition of this 
series is not departed from in the present 
volume. There is no trace here of that 
immoderate stress upon technicalities 
which we so often find when the occu- 
pant of a chair of law takes to writing 
history. Professor Jenks, indeed, is a 
master of clear and even brilliant exposi- 
tion. Take, for example, his picturesque 
character sketches of William III, Wal- 
pole, Chatham and Pitt, and this inci- 
dental comment on the reform agitation 
of 1831: 

“The old sophistical plea that the rotten 
boroughs had brought to light such shining 
stars as the elder Pitt and Burke, Charles 
James Fox and George Canning, was repeated 
with wearisome iteration; but the crude fact 
was, that this phosphorescence of decay had 
long ceased to shine.” 


An epigrammatic touch, again, may 
be found where Professor Jenks, explain- 
ing why for a long period the House of 
Lords was not unpopular, says of social 
dignities that “ sensible men have a quiet 
contempt for such things, ambitious men 
hope to win them, ignorant and vulgar 
people admire them.” 

Obiter dicta of this kind are not, per- 
haps, strictly within the province of an 
historical record, but to the reader they 
are very refreshing; not the least when 
they are so pertinent to present condi- 
tions as Professor Jenks’s cool remark 
that the Lord Chancellorship is always 
given for political services, and that “ the 
assumption, by the occupant of the wool- 
sack, of a superior privilege resting on 
vast legal attainments, is, in the major- 
ity of cases, quite unwarranted by the 
facts.” 

The particular feature which distin- 
guishes this book from other investiga- 
tions of the same subject is the author's 
rejection of the general opinion that the 
cabinet system was adopted in the crisis 
of 1693. It is true, of course, that cer- 
tain features of it existed then and had 
indeed shown themselves as early as the 
reign of Charles II. The point is, how- 
ever, to distinguish between those ele- 
ments that are merely important and 
those that are essential. If this caution 
is observed, Professor Jenks holds that 
the real time of origin will be found to 
be later. “ At the accession of Anne, the 
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cabinet system was a dimly formed pro- 
ject; at the death of George I, only 
twenty-five years later, it was an accom- 
plished fact.” If one is not content with 
anything short of an exact date, 1705 is 
suggested as the year which has the 
greatest claim. The arguments by which 
this judgment is reached are too exten- 
sive to be presented here, even in sum- 
mary, but they are cogent and easily in- 
telligible. The account of the part played 
by Walpole in the development of the 
new system particularly deserves atten- 
tion. 

The final chapter; entitled “ History 
and Criticism,” outweighs in importance 
all the rest of the book, valuable as that 
is. It will probably be appreciated more 
highly in this country than in England 
itself, for it helps greatly to clarify those 
vague ideas of the function of the Cabi- 
net which are natural in observers ac- 
customed to a more exactly defined 
constitution. The excellence of the book 
in this respect is no doubt largely due 
to the fact that the author spent some 
years as Professor of Law in Sydney 
University, New South Wales, and thus 
had an opportunity of learning how the 
machinery of Westminster appears at a 
distance. His own Australian experi- 
ence has thus helped him to write what 
American, as well as colonial, students 
will recognize as perhaps the most il- 
luminating description that has ever 
appeared of that element in the British 
political system which is most perplexing 
to an outsider. 


Admiral Porter * 


THe main objection to this book is its 
constant belittling by implication of the 
deeds of Farragut, and its needless super- 
exaltation of the deeds of Porter. There 
was no real rivalry between these men 
while living—there is no need of inject- 
ing a supposititious one into history. 
Porter’s achievements. were peculiarly 
his own, and abundantly meritorious to 
secure for him ample renown. Nor has 
he ever lacked advocates to see to it that 
he got full measure. His uniform and 
sword are in the National Museum; the 
relics of the victor of Mobile still remain 
in the keeping of his son. 





* ADMIRAL PORTER. 


By Ja ‘ ley. b 
een ae y James R. Soley. D. Ap- 


New York: Price, $1.50. 


Porter entered the Navy as a mid- 
shipman in 1829, and when the Civil War 
broke out thirty-two years later, was 
still a lieutenant. The seniority system 
was the ball-and-chain tied to his leg— 
and he. was a shining example of its 
braking effect since he had all possible 
* pull,” family, political and otherwise. 
which got him repeated cruises on the 
Mediterranean station, then the most de- 
sirable of all. But no command came 
to him, save of the old “ Supply,” when 
she made two opera-bouffe voyages to 
Smyrna to get camels, which the ever 
fanciful army people imagined would be 
peculiarly suitable to haul artillery over 
the “ Great American Desert.” Some of 
their descendants are roaming around 
there yet. For a while he got furlough 
and commanded merchant steamers on 
the Pacific, and when the war came was 
seriously thinking about resigning, since 
the best that could be done for him ap- 
parently was the charge of a miserable 
little surveying expedition on the west 
coast. 

The war gave him his chance. His 
mortar schooners on the Mississippi did 
excellent work — despite Farragut’s 
doubts about them—and then it seemed 
that his career had ended, for some in- 
cautious criticisms made in Newport 
brought down on him not only the wrath 
of the powers that were but shelving 
orders to equipment duty with the Mis- 
sissippi flotilla. A fortunate conversa- 
tion with President Lincoln changed all 
that—and in lieu of effacement, Porter 
jumped over all the captains and com- 
modores and found himself rear-admiral, 
and not the purveyor for, but the com- 
mander of, the Mississippi force. What 
he accomplished at Arkansas Post, Vicks- 
burg and Red River under difficulties 
literally appalling is now every day his- 
tory, and the better it is understood—and 
it is told nowhere better than in Mr. 
Soley’s volume—the brighter Porter’s 
fame glows. 

After the war he changed the Naval 
Academy from a high school, ruled by 
a few civilian professors, to a naval col- 
lege managed by officers of the Navy. 
He abolished the old system of espion- 
age and put the midshipmen on their 
honor to observe regulations. He was 
made Vice-Admiral, and on the death 
of Farragut succeeded him as Admiral 
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of the Navy. He was the de facto Sec- 
retary of the Navy during Mr. Bories’s 
reign, and with much glee “ shook things 
up,” but afterward he ceased to be a 
factor of moment. He wrote voluminous 
yearly reports on everything naval, wan- 
dered for diversion into the flowery paths 
of literature, and after a life of seventy- 
eight years, during which he had always 
given his best to his countrymen and 
left them for all time his thankful 
debtors, and after, besides, beeing the 
new Navy well and safely launched, he 
peacefully passed away. 

Of that new Navy—meaning now not 
ships, but men—Porter was the true 
harbinger. His life was one long pro- 
test against the levelling effect of the 
seniority system and the doctrine that 
rank alone counts, regardless of the at- 
tainments of individuals. In season and 
out of it he kicked at the lofty omni- 
science of numbskulls, who had merely 
lived into their places. He firmly be- 
lieved in putting merit where it could 
do the most good. If the individual had 
the formal rank, well; if not, that fact 
did not trouble Porter any more than 
the color of the man’s hair. His sub- 
ordinates were always his admirers, and 
he never failed to commend them when 
he thought they had earned praise. The 
Navy of to-day is shaping itself auto- 
matically along Porter’s lines. Seniority 
prevails as hitherto—but custom is modi- 
fying it. Ensigns and Lieutenants, if 
qualified, are listened to with respect by 
Admirals and Captains at the War Col- 
lege lectures—and if a battleship mess 
boy can shoot straighter than any one 
else, his is the coveted post and pay of 
turrent captain and—next to the division 
officer—histhecommand of the two great 
I2 or 13 inch guns. “ Previous rank,” 
recently said the Secretary of War, com- 
menting on the Wood controversy, “ is 
of little consequence, provided the service 
shall have been long enough to furnish 
the requisite experience and make the 
demonstration of capacity certain.” That 
is Porter’s doctrine, pure and simple. 


x 


The Reminiscences of an Astronomer. By 
Simon Newcomb. New York: Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co., $2.50 net. 

Professor Newcomb tells the story of 
his life simply and modestly. He was 


ushered into “the world of cold and 
darkness,” as he terms the world of his 
nonage, near the little village of Wal- 
lace, in Nova Scotia, and he lived in the 
British provinces until, in his nineteenth 
year, he ran away from a quack physi- 
cian to whom he had been apprenticed, 
and came to the United States. From 
teaching school in Maryland he made his 
way to the Capital, and succeeded in get- 
ting an assignment to the office of the 
Nautical Almanac, in Cambridge, Mass., 
as an astronomical computer. His birth 
into “the world of sweetness and light ” 
he dates on the marning in 1857, when 
he entered on his duties in this office. 
His long life has been a busy and a fruit- 
ful one, and it is doubtful if any man has 
contributed so much to the present emi- 
nence of American astronomy as has he. 
His work in determining and comparing 
the motions of the asteroids (1858-60) 
effectually dismissed the theory that these 
minute bodies are the fragments of an 
exploded planet. His next special work, 
prosecuted after his removal to Wash- 
ington (1861), was that of studying the 
movements of the moon. His study led 
him to the Paris observatory, where he 
disco¥ered manuscript records of star 
occultations dating as far back as 1675. 
The result of his work proved that the 
Hansen tables, which were everywhere 
in use, were inaccurate, altho, as he con- 
fesses, “ the cause of the [moon’s] de- 
viation is not entirely unfolded even 
now.” With his assumption of the head- 
ship of the Nautical Almanac office in 
Washington, in 1877, began his great 
task of computing the value of the posi- 
tions of the sun, moon, planets and fixed 
stars, since 1750, and compiling the 
formule for the perturbation of the vari- 
ous planets by each other. The book is 
by no means a mere record of Professor 
Newcomb’s labors. It is crowded with 
incidents, observations of men and 
things, and tributes to fellow-workers. 
Especially interesting are the accounts of 
his European travels, and his chapters 
on “ Scientific Washington” and “ The 
Old and New Washington.” Sumner he 
knew well, and also Garfield, and the 
tribute which he pays to the latter is 
eulogistic beyond his wont. Civilian tho 
the author was, he did not escape military 
service. General Early’s raid, in July, 
1864, caused the hurried calling to arms 
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of nearly every able-bodied man in the 
city, and among these was Professor 
Newcomb. But after a two-days’ fight 
the danger was past, and the volunteer 
army was dissolved. Another exception- 
ally interesting chapter is that on “ Great 
Telescopes and Their Work,” which pays 
deserved tribute to the excellence of the 
great disks prepared by Alvan Clark. 


a 


Pioneer Days in Kansas. By Richard Cord- 

ley, D.D. Boston: The Pilgrim Press, 

This is a volume of sketches of the 
days before and during the Civil War in 
Kansas. They are vigorous, lifelike, and 
give the younger generation a notion of 
what was the stress of living and fight- 
ing in the stern days when Kansas was 
the center of the political conflict over 
slavery. Dr. Cordley came to Kansas in 
1857, and does not tell the story of Ossa- 
wattomie Brown, but the Quantrell raid, 
which nearly wiped out Lawrence, where 
Dr. Cordley was pastor, with its wanton 
murder of nearly two hundred men, is 
the subject of one of the most 
vivid chapters. As Dr. Cordley was 
one of the Andover Band who es- 
tablished early churches in that dis- 
turbed territory, the volume is largely 
concerned with the church side of the 
settlement of the State, which was a very 
large side of its history, for it was the 
churches of the East that sent the flood 
of immigration which saved Kansas to 
freedom. One chapter tells the story of 
“Lizzie, and the Underground Rail- 
road,” and the present reviewer can 
vouch for its correctness, for he was in 
Dr. Cordley’s house that night and 
watched till Lizzie was spirited away 
from her watchful pursuers. An unfor- 
tunate error occurs on the first page, 
which is accounted for from the fact that 
Dr. Cordley was educated in Michigan 
and not in New England, like the rest of 
that Andover Band. Williams College 
will not readily give up her historic mis- 
sionary haystack to Amherst. 

a 

Railway Legislation in the United States. By 

Balthazar Henry Meyer. [The Citizens’ 

Library.] New York: The Macmillan 

0., $1.25 net. 

A careful and thorough analysis of 

charters and laws relating to American 
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railways. The author points out the gen- 

eral resemblances of the early charters to 

their British prototypes, and the vast di- 

versity of their specific provisions. The 

differences among them were far more 
numerous than the similarities. Out of 
the giving of these diverse charters 
gradually came the beginnings of the 
great mass of general railway legislation, 

State and National, that is now to be 

found on the statute books. The au- 

thor’s attitude is on the whole distinctly 
favorable to the railway managers. The 
acknowledgment is made, it is true, that 

“the present situation with respect to 

railway affairs in the United States is 

untenable and indefensible;” but the 
fault is held to lie in the harmful action 
of the “ weak or unscrupulous manager,” 
and not in the desires “ of the majority 
of the officials, who would voluntarily 
pursue a more beneficent course.” The 
powerlessness of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission to enforce its de- 
cisions, and the long period—averaging 
more than three years—required to get 
verdicts thereon from the Supreme 

Court, enables the one bad manager to 

thwart the wills of the ninety-nine good 

managers. The Cullom bill, a concise 
statement of which the author gives, 
would remedy matters. It would give 
the Commission power to order immedi- 
ate compliance with its decisions, and to 
punish violations thereof. Up to the 
present, however, two Congresses have 
failed to pass the bill. 

& 

Vocal and Literary Interpretations of the 
Bible. 7 S. S. Curry, Ph.D. Introduc- 
tion by Francis G. Peabody, D.D. New 
York: The Macmillan Co., $1.50. 

It is not often one hears the Bible 
really well read in public worship, and 
many ministers appear to give little at- 
tention to the matter. Here is a text- 
book for clergymen and theological stu- 
dents on the public reading of the Bible 
by one who holds that no part of divine 
service is more important than the Scrip- 
ture Reading. Dr. Curry is the first to 
prepare a text-book on this subject, but 
he has prepared a good one. He treats 
as fundamental appreciation of the func- 
tion of the Scripture lesson, and insight 
into the literary character and spiritual 
quality of that which is read. 
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Studies in the Evolution of Industrial Society. 
By Richard T. Ely. [The Citizens’ Li- 
brary.] New York: The Macmillan Co., 
$1.25 net. 

Professor Ely’s latest work is a collec- 
tion and partial rewriting of a number of 
recent papers and addresses, arranged to 
form a more or less connected exposition. 
The field traversed, as he says, lies in 
“that general borderland where econom- 
ics, ethics, biology and sociology meet,’ 
tho it is, of course, from the standpoint 
of an economist that he treats his various 
‘subjects. It is a wide field, and all the 
phases of modern economic life are con- 
sidered or touched upon. His well- 
known views reappear, with but slight, 
if any, modification. The beneficence of 
competition when properly regulated; 
the hurtfulness of monopoly; the impos- 
sibility of applying socialism to agricul- 
ture and the inadvisability of applying it 
to industry—these and a dozen more of 
his fixed convictions are rehandled, 
amiably if not always profoundly. The 
most important and instructive chapter 
is that dealing with “ Industrial Lib- 
erty.” Herein the author, briefly touch- 
ing upon the earlier ideas of liberty, con- 
ceived largely as absence from political 
constraint, passes to a consideration of 
the more modern idea, wherein liberty is 
held to be a positive power, secured 
largely by political regulation. Of the 
book as a whole it is to be said that it 
should be widely read. Its breadth of 
treatment, the freshness and accuracy of 
much of its data, and the importance of 
many of its subordinate subjects, give it 
high value. The reader can supply his 
own correctives for such assumptions 
and conclusions as seem to him unwar- 


ranted. 
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Literary Notes 


Accorpinc to Mr. George P. . Brett, 
president of the Macmillan Company, the 
people of California buy more good books, 
relatively to the population, than any other 
State in the Union. He says further that 
“The Far West is full of that buoyant Ameri- 
cau spirit which believes that the strange mix- 
ture of races now going on in this country 
is sure to produce the strongest race the world 
has ever known. And the writers of Cali- 
fornia share in this optimism.” 

...-Professor William Ives  Curtiss’s 
“ Primitive Semitic Religion To-day” has been 
zanslated into German and published in an 
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attractive form by J. C. Hinrichs of Leipzig, 
with a preface by the distinguished German 
scholar of Biblical Antiquities, Count Baudis- 
sin. The volume is an important contribution 
in the line with Prof. Robertson Smith’s re- 
searches in Arabia, .nd it is pleasant to notice 
the recognition of its value by German 
scholars. We observe that Professor Schwolly, 
of Giessen, in the Literarisches Centralblatt 
speaks of the book as “ epoch-making for the 
knowledge of the popular religion of the 
Semitic East,” and adds that such studies are 
an even more pressing need than excavations, 
because the ruins will keep, while railroads 
and civilization will soon put an end to the 
old customs inherited from pagan times. 


& 
Pebbles 


Or course they jockey a little, but when 
a preacher receives a call, or a woman a pro- 
posal, they accept.—Aftchison Globe. 


....-The Union League Club of New York 
ought to elect a few negro members as an 
evidence of good faith—The Memphis Com- 
mercial-Ap peal. 

--+." What is the difference between the 
northern and southern shores of Long 
Island?” “On one side you hear the sea 
and on the other you see the Sound.”—Prince- 
ton Tiger. 


....9t. Louis has sent a man all the way 
to Africa to secure pygmies for the World's 
Fair, evidently overlooking the specimens on 
t: Supreme bench of the State—The Wash- 
ington Post. 


There was a young man named Willy, 
Whose actions were what you’d call silly, 
He went to a ball 
Dressed in nothing at all 
Pretending to represent Chili. 
Princeton Tiger. 
....The greatest of the earthly rulers of 
m . is Abdul Hamid, who excels in glory 
all former Ottoman rulers. The more the 
years .ss the greater becomes the affection of 
hosts of peoples for him. When a reign is 
so beneficent, when the well-being of the 
population is so dear to the ruler’s heart, the 
future seems full of promise.—Constantinople 
Servet. 
A hustling promoter named Coe 
Was head of a big cocoa Co. 
A native named Koko 
Said, “ Pay what you owe Coe, 
Or give me the Coe Cocoa Co.” 
He had other projects, had Coe— 
Coke ovens were one line, and so 
The two coalesced 
Imagine the rest: 
“ Coe-Koko Coke and Cocoa Co!” 
—Life. 
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The Democratic Party 


Tue history of American political par- 
ties shows nothing more ridiculous than 
the flight of the terror-stricken major- 
ity of the Democratic National Com- 
mittee before the boom of Mr. Hearst. 
It was generally expected before the 
meeting of the Committee that Chicago 
would be chosen for the convention. 
Only half-hearted pleas for New York 
were made by those who represented that 
city; and it was perceived that so close 
an association of the convention with 
Tammany might handicap the party dur- 
ing the campaign. But Chicago was 
quite acceptable until the alarming dis- 
covery was made that Mr. Hearst pub- 
lished a newspaper there with a great fre- 
quency of editions and a startling profu- 
sion of poster type, that the labor unions 
of the city longed to shout and vote for 
him, and that some Western members of 
the Committee were cheerfully predicting 
the capture of solid delegations from 
their States by this rising candidate. 
And so Mr. Gorman, Mr. John R. Mc- 
Lean and certain other gentlemen hastily 
grabbed the convention and ran away 
with it to St. Louis. Thus, they rea- 
soned, they would avoid the menacing 
influence of Mr. Hearst’s newspaper and 
the Chicago galleries packed with Hearst 
men bound to cheer for thirty minutes 
at every mention of his name. But they 
fled to no purpose. He cheerfully fol- 
lows them, planning to reproduce his 
Chicago paper within thirty days in St. 
Louis, where it will greet them during 
the convention, in company with a local 
daily edition of Mr. Bryan’s Commoner. 

No professor of advertising who lies 
awake nights to plan schemes for catch- 
ing the public eye could have devised a 
more effective political advertisement for 
Mr. Hearst. He and his aspirations be- 
came at once the subject of editorial com- 
ment and political gossip throughout the 
land. His boom assumed larger dimen- 
sions, and now it must be taken into ac- 
count by the leaders of his party. 

All this tends to remove doubts and 


dispel illusions as to the situation in the 
Democratic party with respect to the 
coming nomination. Mr. Bryan is not 
to be a candidate, but he is not politically 
dead. On the contrary, he is very much 
alive, and he intends to prevent the nom- 
ination of any one who did not support 
him and the platform in 1896 and 1900. 
This he can do if he can control a little 
more than one-third of the convention’s 
delegates; for Democratic nominations 
are made by a vote of two-thirds. 
Probably his influence would be domi- 
nant over one-third of the delegates with- 
out assistance from any quarter. Sup- 
pose, however, that he should need the 
aid of Mr. Hearst, with whom he is on 
very friendly terms, and in whose news- 
papers he is now relating his remin- 
iscences of the crowned heads and other 
curiosities of Europe. 

We presume that it would be given. 
Mr. Hearst, thanks partly to the advo- 
cacy of Democratic doctrines in his jour- 
nals, partly to the activity of his agents, 
and partly to the advertisement given to 
him by the Committee’s flight, will have 
a considerable number of delegates in 
the convention. With his aid, and 
probably without it, Mr. Bryan could 
prevent the nomination of any one who 
is on the blacklist. And if Judge Parker, 
Senator Gorman, Mr. Olney, and Judge 
Gray should thus be excluded (for we 
understand that Judge Parker, although 
he voted twice for Mr. Bryan, is by him 
regarded as really the choice of Mr. 
Cleveland’s friends and the plutocracy), 
there would then be a fair opening for 
that dark horse of whom Mr. Bryan has 
recently spoken. A dark horse’ that 
should come to the front under such 
conditions would have his approval. 

There are other possibilities. The 
Democracy is now looking to New York 
and is anxious to know the views of Mr. 
Murphy, Tammany’s new ruler. At 
the recent meeting of the Committee in 
Washington, Mr. Murphy appears to 
have withheld his support from all ex- 
cept Mr. Cleveland, knowing, perhaps, 
that this gentleman will not be a candi- 
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date and could not be nominated against 
the opposition of Mr. Bryan and other 
foes in the South and elsewhere. The 
Tammany chief’s attitude was quite chill- 
ing to some from other States who were 
expecting to have their favorable but 
somewhat vague opinions of Judge Par- 
ker confirmed by Mr. Murphy’s enthu- 
siastic commendation. For whom does 
Mr. Murphy intend to use his power? 
This is the question for which many 
visiting Democratic politicians sought an 
answer in New York, after the Com- 
mittee’s meeting, but sought in vain. 
Some think he has in mind young Mayor 
McClellan. 

No alliance between Mr. Bryan and 
Mr. Murphy can reasonably be expected, 
for the Tammany chief’s professed ad- 
miration for Mr. Cleveland points in the 
other direction. Still, Mr. Murphy may 
eventually bring forward a candidate 
whom Mr. Bryan would accept. There 
are no indications that Mr. Hearst and 
Mr. Murphy can be induced to agree. 
On the other hand, it is said that the 
Hearst and the Murphy forces will soon 
be in conflict in many districts. Tam- 
many methods differ from those used by 
Mr. Bryan and Mr. Hearst, who rely 
mainly upon the advocacy of certain prin- 
ciples or issues of broad scope. These, 
we presume, are not very interesting to 
Mr. Murphy. But at the present time 
he holds a political position of great 
strategic importance and can exercise 
much power. These are the three men— 
Bryan, Murphy, and Hearst—who will 
determine the choice of the Democratic 
party at the convention in July. It does 
not seem probable that their action, 
whether it be taken in alliance or other- 
wise, will be satisfactory to conservative 
Democrats. 

It appears to have been decided that 
the platform’s foremost issues are to be 
th: restraint of Trust corporations and 
a reduction of the tariff, with special 
reference to those duties which enable 
combinations to exact high prices. The 
movement for Mr. Hearst, except so far 
as it has been caused by his agents and 
the amusing fright of the National Com- 
mittee, is due to popular interest in these 
issues and to the support of labor or- 
ganizations. The sentiment to which he 
has appealed with all the exaggeration of 
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forcible caricature in type as well as in 
cartoon, is one which neither party can 
afford to ignore. 

The strength of the President to-day 
among the plain people is due largely to 
their approval of his suits against the 
Beef Trust, the Northern Securities 
merger and other combinations. By 
taking the position tkat it is impracticable 
or unwise to restrain combinations by 
revising the tariff, and by failing to enact 
the Trust bills recommended by Attorney- 
General Knox, the Republican party left 
the door open for effective appeals to 
public opinion by the Opposition. Re- 
cent events in the history of great cor- 
porations have given new force to hostile 
and partisan criticism. A candidate 
who, though several journals, addresses 
such criticism to the public every day 
in the year, and spends his money in 
supporting it by actions in the courts, 
can have the votes of a good many people 
if he wants them. The issues them- 
selves, in the hands of a united party, 
wisely led, would have great weight ina 
campaign. 

& 


A Rich Man’s Government 


A GOVERNMENT of the rich, for the 
rich and by the rich—is that what we 
are coming to in this nation, which 
Abraham Lincoln on the battlefield of 
Gettysburg adjured to consecrate itself to 
such high tasks that a government of the 
people, for the people and by the people 
should not perish from the earth? 

We must have entered upon a period 
when thousands of thoughtful men have 
drifted into an acceptance of plutocracy 
as a normal order of things, when the 
president of a great New England uni- 
versity—the great university of that very 
State which has always been regarded as 
more democratic in its habits and institu- 
tions than any other in the Union—can 
say in a public address that politics as 2 
vocation in America should be left to 
rich men. 

No one who knows President Hadley 
well, and few that have read his recent 
book on “ Freedom and Responsibility,” 
will question the breadth or the sincerity 
of his democratic sympathies. Therefore 
it cannot be supposed that he advises 
young men to make politics an avocation 
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rather than a vocation because he him- 
self is satisfied with a rich man’s govern- 
ment. He can give such advice only be- 
cause he believes that we have already 
gone so far on the wrong road that a 
poor man, trying to make politics a voca- 
tion, must encounter difficulties that he 
cannot reasonably hope to surmount, save 
at the expense of his moral manhood. 

We should be sorry to believe that the 
truth is quite so melancholy as this. To 
those of us who live on the Atlantic sea- 
board, where the power of great wealth 
is most obvious, it is indeed difficult to 
realize that there are vast areas in our 
country where life is yet unspoiled, and a 
man stands or falls according to his 
moral worth. It is true that when rural 
politicians attain that degree of political 
success which takes them to Washington 
as Congressmen or administrative ap- 
pointees, they find standards of expendi- 
ture there established by the wealthy 
class, and discover that political life is a 
desperately hard struggle for the man 
without independent fortune. The late 
Senator Dawes, of Massachusetts, left a 
comforable legal practice at Pittsfield 
for a career at Washington, and his in- 
timate friends knew well that he was 
often put to desperate straits to maintain 
his place in the political wor!d and not 
yield to those questionable schemes that 
would have enabled him to acquire for- 
tune through any use of his political in- 
fluence. The world cannot too highly 
honor the men that have devoted their 
lives to the public service as Mr. Dawes 
did, as Senator Hoar has done, without 
suspicion attaching to their names of 
any concession to the mammon of un- 
righteousness. Nevertheless, we believe 
that the great majority of Americans still 
feel strongly that whatever the political 
career may be in practice, it should be 
regarded theoretically and ideally as one 
of the most honorable careers to which 
any boy in the land, of whatever station 
in life, of wealth or poverty, should be 
able to aspire. 

To surrender this ideal would be to 
surrender practically everything that the 
founders of our republic dreamed of, 
that the men who fought through the 
wars of the Revolution and the Rebellion 
offered their lives for. It is plain, how- 
ever, that if we are to maintain it, and to 
save our nation from a government by 


the rich and for the rich—a government 
under which the plain people will have 
such privileges as the rich graciously 
concede—we must soon take steps to 
amend many things that at present are 
going wrong. In a simple democracy 
like that idyllic community of Canton 
Uri, of which Freeman gives us so 
charming a picture, men may serve the 
State without appreciable reward. But 
in a complex nation like our own it is 
impossible to draw into public life men 
of character and talent who happen to 
be poor unless the State itself make suit- 
able provision for their maintenance. 
The English tradition that members of 
Parliament should not be paid is all very 
well in a country still nominally mon- 
archical and aristocratic. It is an un- 
workable plan in a republic. 

The ineligibility of poor men to two of 
the most honorable offices in the gift of 
the State has long been recognized. The 
inadequate salaries of our American 
judges are a standing and crying dis- 
grace. It is a shame that the disparity 
between the salary of a judge and the 
income of a practicing attorney should be 
so enormous that a man fitted by nature 
and training for the high judicial office 
is compelled to hesitate long whether 
duty to his family is compatible with 
service of the people. It is not less a 
shame and disgrace that only men of 
large means can aspire to the position of 
an ambassador of the United States to a 
foreign court. No man in American life 
has ever been better qualified for a for- 
eign mission than George William Curtis 
was, and twice Curtis declined nomina- 
tion, once to the court at Berlin and once 
to the court of St. James, because it was 
impossible for him to meet the pecuniary 
obligations of such a post. Senator Hoar 
declined the post at St. James for the 
same reason. One office only in the gift 
of the American people carries with it 
an adequate salary. When President 
Grant signed the bill raising the salary 
of the President from $25,000 to $50,000 
a year he was venomously criticised by 
his enemies for doing an act which they 
described as not merely indelicate, but 
even reprehensible. The plain truth is 
that Grant never showed his stolid cour- 
age to better advantage than when he 
signed that bill. He knew from experi- 
ence that the President could not proper- 
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ly maintain his office on the traditional 
salary, and he knew that some President 
must have the courage to share the re- 
sponsibility of advancing it. 

If we seriously intend to maintain a 
democratic spirit and the reality of 
democratic government in this country in 
the face of an increasing inequality of 
wealth, we must set about the work of 
advancing the salaries of all men who 
serve the people in a public capacity to 
such a level that it will be possible for 
men born to poverty to devote them- 
selves to public life as a vocation, and 
set aside President Hadley’s advice to 
make politics merely the avocation of the 


amateur. 
ot 


National Aid to Public Schools 


At a dinner in this city last week 
the work of the Southern Education 
Board, and of the General Education 
Board, controlled largely by thé same 
persons, was under discussion. The 
men in special charge of the interests 
of these boards, including Mr. Robert 
C. Ogden, Mr. William H. Baldwin and 


Mr. George Foster Peabody, had in- 
vited to the dinner a hundred distin- 
guished gentlemen from both North 
and South interested in the work of 


Southern education. The most inter- 
esting point in their addresses was not 
so much the statement, with which we 
are familiar, of the great educational 
needs of the South, as it was the sug- 
gestion coming from the Southern 
speakers, from Chancellor Hill, of the 
University of Georgia, and Professor 
Clayton, of the University of Tennes- 
see, and sympathetically received by 
their hearers, that the United States 
Government ought to give aid to com- 
mon school education in the South. 
The South, they declared, is unable 
because of its poverty to provide ade- 
quately for the education of the chil- 
dren. This, said Chancellor Hill, is “a 
national problem and a national bur- 
den,” and “ the proper relief is through 
legislation and national aid to remove 
the burden.” 

We hope the suggestion does not 
come too late. Some twenty years ago 
the Blair bill proposed precisely this 
thing, and three times it passed the 
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Senate, to be killed in the House with 
the aid of short-sighted journalists and 
politicians of both sections, who raised 
the cry that it would pauperize the 
South. Chancellor Hill himself then 
opposed it, at the time when THe In- 
DEPENDENT was strongly in its favor. 
We believed then, as we believe now, 
that the conditions in the South were 
such, following an impoverishing war, 
that it was the duty of the Nation, if 
the South would accept the aid, to 
assist the impoverished States in the 
work of popular universal education. 
But it was declined. The chance 
passed and the opportunity was lost, 
and we much fear it is now too late to 
resuscitate the plan. Its opponents in 
the North would raise the old cry of 
pauperization, and would add that the 
South is now gaining wealth, and is 
more and more appreciating the value 
of education, and that it is better to let 
them work out their problem from 
their own resources. On the other 
hand the enemies of popular education 
in the South are many and know 
how to appeal to sectional and racial 
prejudice. The Charleston News and 
Courier keeps attacking the Southern 
Education Board because of its sup- 
posed interest in the education of both 
races ; and it attacks the Peabody Fund 
Board because of an idea that it is to be 
used for helping common school edu- 
cation. We notice that The Southern 
Presbyterian, a leading organ of its 
Church, wants the income of the Pea- 
body Fund given to a college in Nash- 
ville, and condemns severely the pro- 
posal to “ apply the funds to agitation 
throughout the South for better school 
facilities,” which is the precise purpose 
of the Southern Education Board. It 
equally attacks that Board, because its 
ideas look to the education of all the 
people, which, it says, is “an unmiti- 
gated evil for both races,” because “ it 
makes the negro an anarchist, and 
rouses the white man to use brute force 
to curb the natural aspirations of the 
educated negro.” It declares that 
“universal education, in any other 
than a pure democracy, is sure to be 
fatal ; ” and “ the South is not a democ- 
racy ; it is a pure aristocracy, so far as 
social and political life is concerned.” 
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Such sentiments as these are abhor- 
rent to the gentlemen under whose ad- 
vice and direction the Southern Educa- 
tion Board is doing its work. They love 
their section of the country, and they 
honor its traditions and fame, but they 
do not want to see it lag behind the rest 
of the country. They believe in the ed- 
ucation of all the people, and in giving 
to every poor child all the education he 
has the brains to assimilate. We be- 
lieve the future of the South is with 
them, as it ought to be; but we doubt 
much if they will think it wise to press 
for national appropriations for the pub- 
lic schools, even altho Congress has 
given generously for agricultural col- 
leges. 

"The time is passing when we need 
to be afraid of paternalism. Senator 
Latimer, of South Carolina, asks Con- 
gress to appropriate $24,000,000 for 
public roads. They are needed, and we 
believe the time will come when the 
Nation will own the railroads, as the 
States and towns own the highways. 
But most certainly the public schools 


have a higher claim than the public 
roads. 


& 
Social Constraint 


THE questions raised in Professor 
Conn’s interesting article on “ Social 
Heredity ” are far reaching. Most of 
the problems of civilization must be 
differently viewed, according as we be- 
lieve that the inherited tendencies of 
family or of race determine human con- 
duct or believe that the social environ- 
ment is powerful to constrain the indi- 
vidual, whatever his innate character. 
Our expectations for the negro, for the 
native races of the Pacific Islands, for 
the defective and delinquent classes in 
the centers of civilization, will be small 
or great, according as we hold one or 
the other of these views. 

Professor Conn has rendered a 
needed service in distinguishing that 
complex of cultural traditions and so- 
cial constraint which sometimes is 
called “ Social Heredity,” from hered- 
ity in the biologist’s sense of the word, 
or the organic transmission of qualities. 
Social heredity is analogous to inheri- 
tance in the legal sense, rather than to 
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any organic process. It is the handing 
on from one to another, and from gen- 
eration to generation, of acquisitions 
or possessions. 

In the interest of clear thinking, and 
for the sake of those practical concerns 
towhich clearthinking is indispensable, 
it is necessary not only to observe the 
distinction that Professor Conn has 
made, but also to ask ourselves what 
limitations of social influence over the 
individual are inseparable from its ex- 
ternal character. No one is so blind to 
the commonest facts of life as not to see 
that in the same social environment 
dwell strong characters and weak char- 
acters; that under the same educational 
influence some men achieve great 
things in scholarship or in science, 
while others make no contribution to 
the world’s store of knowledge, and 
themselves profit but little by their op- 
portunities. There is something, then, 
in organic heredity which social hered- 
ity is powerless to offset or to over- 
come. 

Without presuming to offer hasty 
solutions of problems that are confess- 
edly the most difficult that science has 
to deal with, we suspect the truth to be 
that social heredity is powerless to do 
much more than provide a certain con- 
straint, which obliges men to desist 
from courses that instinct might 
prompt, and persist in efforts that in- 
stinct would prompt them to abandon. 
This is what happens when we acquire 
language. As Professor Conn says, it 
is certain that a child will acquire the 
language of his parents, with whom he 
continually associates. Yet this very 
illustration brings out clearly, when we 
look at another side of it, the powerless- 
ness of social heredity apart from or- 
ganic heredity. In the same family dif- 
ferent children acquire the language, 
the tastes, the moral standards of their 
parents in very different degrees. One 
child of a cultivated mother, whose 
speech is ever gracious and musical, is 
like her in the command of expression, 
while another never overcomes little 
faults of mispronunciation or errors of 
syntax. 

These facts should be remembered 
as a safeguard against too easy discour- 
agement when policies of educational 
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and social constraint seem for a time to 
fail of accomplishing all that we expect. 
They afford no ground for disbelief in 
the continuing uplifting of the igno- 
rant, the continual enlightenment and 
moral strengthening of races emerging 
from barbarism. The lower races, like 
the civilized, are composed in part of 
those who can profit but little from the 
social constraint that is put upon them 
by civilization, and in part of those who 
have by organic heredity qualities that 
will respond to opportunity. And so 
of the masses that we call ignorant. 
They are not homogeneous. They dif- 
fer infinitely in organic heredity. 
Among them are those whose potential 
abilities, if rightly played upon by the 
constraining power of an ennobling so- 
cial medium, will take their places in 
the ranks of the benefactors of man- 
kind. 

There is one practical application of 
these somewhat difficult scientific prin- 
ciples. Whatever be the respective 
parts that organic heredity and social 
constraint play in the creation of civili- 
zation, it is certain that the part of so- 
cial influence is immeasurably great. 
Our duty, therefore, is to see that this 
artificial creation, this system of tra- 
ditions and constraints that plays upon 
the native instincts of men, and upon 
their infinitely varied abilities, as the 
natural environment also does, select- 
ing some breeds or stocks, condemning 
or eliminating others, is one that shall 
select every quality of good, every po- 
tential power, irrespective of races or 
of class; irrespective of opportunities 
or disabilities in the past. It is a scien- 
tific error to say that because it has 
taken one race a thousand years to rise 
out of a state of savagery, another race 
to-day will be content to rise as slowly. 
Under the forces of social heredity sud- 
denly and vigorously applied, the Jap- 
anese have in the life-time of the Elder 
Statesmen reversed their traditions and 
entered into the family of civilized na- 
tions. The same is possible for other 
races, and indeed all see it in process 
of rapid accomplishment in our own 
country with both Indians and negroes. 
Let us grant, if it be necessary, that 
only through the selection of individu- 
als and stocks that have already been 
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favored by organic heredity can civili- 
zation be maintained and advanced; it 
will still be true that the character of 
the social medium, the general scheme 
of social constraint, must continue to 
be the chief selective agency, and that 
whatever barriers misguided men may 
raise, it will respect no distinction of 


social caste. 
Js 


Indifference to Religion 


In an unusually interesting article in 
The Hibbert Journal on the alleged in- 
difference of laymen to religion, Sir 
Oliver Lodge both acknowledges and 
denies the asserted fact. It is a matter 
of definitions. 

Sir Oliver is one of the most com- 
petent physicists in Great Britain. Scarce 
any man stands higher in the esteem of 
scientific men. At the same time he is 
no materialist ; he believes in God and in 
religion. He does not hesitate to speak 
his views plainly on this subject. Fur- 
ther, he is a man of letters. He knows 
how to think widely and how to write 
clearly. His opinions on this subject are 
well worth considering. 

He declares that in England the intel- 
ligent classes are not indifferent to real 
religion, nor even to theology. Lofty- 
mindedness of any kind they value. They 
do not treat lightly such fundamental 
subjects as the existence of Deity and 
the relations between man and God. It is 
evident that they are not indifferent to 
such subjects, because they are always 
ready to read and talk about them. Poli- 
tics and religion seem to be the chief 
topics thought worth discussing. Ques- 
tions of biblical interpretation and in- 
spiration are much considered. In Ger- 
many and France he judges that it is dif- 
ferent, and that there the discussion of 
religious questions is confined to the- 
ological magazines and specialists; but 
perhaps he has not considered the inter- 
est taken in Germany in the “ Babel- 
Bibel” controversy, nor among the 
French in Loisy’s attempt to reconcile 
reason and religion. 

But if religion means Ecclesiasticism, 
which is something different from the 
life of divine saintliness or from the- 
ology, Sir Oliver Lodge believes men are 
indifferent to it, and that they do not 
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in any great number go to church. The 
outward and visible forms of religion 
have, he says, very much lost their hold 
on both educated and uneducated people. 

How does he explain it? He thinks 
that these men are so busy in their pleas- 
ures or their work that they do not find 
time for what they find or think unprofit- 
able. To be sure, in this age of strenuous 
pressure a two hours of quiet meditation 
would be the best sedative and rest for 
men whose activities are wearing them 
out. So Gladstone was a faithful and 
attentive worshiper in church, and Sir 
Oliver would not be surprised to hear 
that the same is true of the German Em- 
peror or of President Roosevelt, or that 
to them it may be a private solace. 

But to most persons, he says, the 
Church service is tedious and unprofit- 
able. Some men help themselves by 
using a Latin Prayer Book or a Greek 
Testament, and something of the sort is 
needed to keep the jaded attention fixed 
on old familiar formularies, recited or 
chanted in a meaningless manner. Ac- 
cordingly most men cultivate the habit 
of inattention, even when reciting the 
worn formularies with their lips. To at- 
tend strenously to the meaning of the 
clauses in a creed, or even in the Lord’s 
Prayer, is an effort not often made. Be- 
fore the days of education it was profit- 
able to let the words slip through, catch- 
ing an idea now and then, but now it is 
tedious. He says: 


“The fact is, the conventional English 
Church Service or eclectic admixture of com- 
bined services, is too long, and, as I think, 
too mechanical. The Psalter, as a whole, is 
oppressively tedious—I speak for myself; many 
of the chants one is weary of. Some of the 
prayers are beautiful, or would be if they were 
properly read and were not spoiled by such 
frequent iteration. The little song at the end 
of each Commandment is gorgeous when one 
hears it in the “ Elijah,” but it gets tiresome 
at the ninth repetition. The ‘“ Confession ”’ 
is historically interesting and sometimes per- 
haps appropriate, but as a rule it is excessive 
and unreal; and if ever true it is not a thing 
one wishes to sing in public, and indeed to 
sing at all, still less to pay a few illiterate 
boys to sing or monotone for one. 

“Constantly and rapidly repeated formu- 
laries must surely tend to become mechanical. 
We jeer at the Tibetan water-worked praying- 
wheel as a mechanical form of prayer; and yet 
[can imagine a peasant joyfully going on with 
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his labor in the fields, in the consciousness 
that his prayer was being periodically turned 
up to heaven by the forces of nature, and his 
soul might send an aspiration after it, without 
interfering with the industry of the body. I 
doubt if such a ritual is really more mechan- 
ical than some English services that I have 
attended.” 


Sir Oliver’s conclusion is, that if the 
Church wishes to hold active thinking 
men, it must “ study reality and sincer- 
ity.” Even if the rest of the service, in a 
State Church, must be fixedly repetitious, 
at least the sermon is free; and without 
over-attention to the conventional ar- 
rangement of the Church Year, which 
tends to laziness in the selection of top- 
ics, preachers should do their best to 
move the hearts of men toward a higher, 
more useful and unselfish life of true re- 
ligion. 

Doubtless Sir Oliver knows that the 
service, with all its iteration, is soothing 
and helpful to many tried and tired souls. 
But he is not talking of these, but of 
those who find it tedious and unprofit- 
able. What he says of the English serv- 


_ice is very nearly as true of those fixed 


forms which we miscall free, with so 
much prelude, so many hymns, so long a 
prayer, always coming in the same place. 
Doubtless we do not make enough of 
liberty in worship. The Apostles con- 
ducted worship differently. Our Lord, 
who prayed in the temple and talked in 
the synagog, was indifferent to the repe- 
titious forms of Samaria or Jerusalem, but 
would have men worship the Father in 
spirit and in truth, which is what Sir 
Oliver means by “ reality and sincerity.” 
Real worship, with real teaching, will at- 


tract men. 
& 


It was a notable confer- 
ence that assembled last 
week in Washington for 
the purpose of promoting arbitration 
between the United States and Great 
Britain and incidentally the United 
States and all the other nations. The 
delegates present were not only emi- 
nent philanthropists, but representa- 
tives of great religious denominations, 
influential labor unions, boards of 
trade, chambers of commerce, etc. Al- 
tho some thought that a treaty full of 
“loop holes” like the Anglo-Frenct 
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one, described elsewhere in this issue, 
was all that could be hoped for at pres- 
ent, the majority held that the confer- 
ence ought to urge an extension of the 
principles of arbitration as embodied 
in The Hague treaty, and their counsel 
wisely prevailed. Resolutions were 
accordingly adopted which if put into 
effect will secure an arbitration treaty 
between England and the United 
States far in advance of any now exist- 
ing. If the assembled delegates repre- 
sented the vital forces of the United 
States, this country is already in sym- 
pathy with the principle of interna- 
tional arbitration. It is well known 
that President Roosevelt and Secretary 
Hay are committed to the movement. 
England would unquestionably wel- 
come any overtures on the subject from 
this country, but she could hardly be 
expected to make the first move after 
our discreditable rejection of the Hay- 
Pauncefote treaty. Sir Mortimer 


Durand, the new British Ambassador 
to the United States, is also known to 
be both personally and officially most 


favorable to this plan. 
opposed to it? The Senate of the 
United States? It is this body that 
must be converted, if a treaty is to be 
ratified. Now that The Hague Court 
is an established fact and the Alaska 
Boundary dispute has been settled, it 
would seem as though the Senate 
might see things in a new light. At all 
events if this obdurate and much criti- 
cised branch of Congress cannot be 
prevailed speedily to ratify such a 
treaty as Secretary Hay and Sir Morti- 
mer Durand are likely to frame, the 
country will have something to say. 
as 


Senator Bacon has offered a 
resolution in the Senate pro- 
posing to refer to the Court 
of The Hague the question whether the 
United States owes reparation to Colom- 
bia for damage to her done by our action 
in securing or protecting the independ- 
ence of Panama. We see no objection 
to that, for we want to make the most 
of arbitration, whether as a preventive to 
war or as a means to secure international 
justice—but, provided that Colombia first 
accepts the independence of ‘Panama. 
That is an accomplished fact, achieved 


The Bacon 
Resolution 


Who then is. 
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by the people of Panama, and having our 
full sympathy, recognized but not in- 
augurated by us. But as to this there is 
a sharp difference of view between 
Colombia and the United States. We 
declare that we have done absolutely 
nothing that is not justified by the law 
of nations and the treaty of 1846; while 
Colombia declares that we have unjustly 
prevented her from maintaining her sv- 
premacy over the Isthmus, to her serious 
loss and injury, such as she is entitled 
to go to war to assert her right. This is 
a question of fact and interpretation. If 
our officers have really done what Colom- 
bia asserts, we ought to pay damages, and 
if they have not done wrong, our inno- 
cence will be made clear to the world by 
such a reference, and we shall be on bet- 
ter terms with Colombia and all South 
America for such a decision. Accord- 
ingly, under proper provisions, we should 
favor such a reference to The Hague 
Court of the main question between 
Colombia and this country. Whether 
our officers were right or wrong, we 
ought to be equally ready to abide by the 
verdict of such an august tribunal of the 


nations. 
& 


A great deal more is made by 
some unwise churchmen than 
is called for of the important 
but not revolutionary statements uttered 
by Professor Briggs in a late address be- 
fore the Church Club in this city, which 
we will publish next week. Church unity 
is a subject in which Professor Briggs is 
greatly interested, and the Club asked 
him to talk on the subject, developing 
some things said by him last summer. 
He did so, and he took positions which 
no believer in Church fellowship ought 
to criticise. But he did say that Presby- 
terian orders are just as valid as Epis- 
copal, as any Low Churchman or Broad 
Churchman might say in all loyalty. To 
find fault with that would have driven 
out from the Church not Simeon and 
Bickersteth only, but Dean Stanley and 
a multitude of bishops of to-day. We 
need say no more now—for our readers 
shall have the paper in full—but we will 
add that any one who has talked with 
Professor Briggs may know that it is 
absurd to think that he is in any danger o! 
going over the Roman Catholic Church, 


Professor 
Briggs 
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as some of these critics suggest. On that 
point we speak with knowledge. He is 
quite too broad a man to tie himself up 
in that way with a Church which denies 
fellowship with other bodies. 


Js 


Last summer THE INDEPEND- 
ENT ventured on the specu- 
lation that, since helium 
had been found in the waters of certain 
mineral springs, it might be that the 
curative properties of these waters 
were due to the presence of radio-ac- 
tive matter in solution. This has now 
been to a certain extent verified by the 
discovery that the water of the cele- 
brated springs at Bath, England, con- 
tains radium and therefore gives off the 
radio-active emanations such as are 
now being used with apparent success 
in the treatment of various external 
and internal diseases, even consump- 
tion and cancer. This may settle the 
old dispute between the physician and 
the chemist. The doctors and their 
patients have always held that drinking 
or bathing in the water or lying in the 
mud at medicinal springs had a very 
different curative effect from the use 
of the bottled or artificial waters away 
from it, and therefore prescribed visits 
to the sanatoriums at the springs. The 
chemists said that the spring water 
contained nothing weighable or even 
detectable by the spectroscope which 
was not also in the artificial waters he 
compounded. As usual, both were 
right in what they asserted and each 
wrong in his contempt for the asser- 
tions of the other. Radio-activity en- 
ables us to detect matter in amounts 
immeasurably less than can be deter- 
mined by the balance or the spectro- 
scope and at the same time the matter 
possessing radio-activity has a physio- 
logical potency far beyond anything 
ascribed by the homeopaths to medi- 
cines in their extremest dilutions and 
triturations. In several of our hospi- 
tals promising experiments are being 
carried on by exposing water or solutions 
of fluorescent substances such as quinine 
to the action of a small tube of a radium 
salt in close proximity, and using. the 
“liquid sunshine” so obtained as a 
medicine, The radio-activity thus in- 
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duced is temporary and may be made 
as weak as desired. 
st 


The growth of Recreation 
Centers in the larger cities is 
one of the most encouraging 
features of the day. In the Borough of 
Manhattan these Centers were first estab- 
lished in 1899, with the intention of pro- 
viding places for the entertainment, and 
indirectly for the instruction, of young 
people, who could in this way be drawn 
from the streets, and possibly from mis- 
chief and crime. The centers had hardly 
been opened when older people appeared, 
and it was thought best to admit them 
on equal terms with the young. The age 
limit is now fifty years. The centers are 
open from 7.30 in the evening until 10 
o’clock at night. No restriction is placed 
on those that attend, excepting that they 
avoid offensive conduct; and they may 
come and go as they please. It is the 
business of teachers to see that the inter- 
est is sustained throughout the evening, 
and in this way regularity of attendance 
secured. A good degree of regularity 
is sustained, notwithstanding the great 
dissimilarity of persons andof their tastes. 
The yards of the school buildings are 
divided into two sections, in one of which 
will be found a thoroughly equipped 
gymnasium, and it is intended that each 
shall have shower baths; in the other 
part of the ground arrangements are 
made for quiet games and for reading. 
Each month about one hundred books 
are furnished. During 1902 there was a 
call for rooms to be occupied by literary 
clubs, and these were furnished in the 
upper part of the buildings. Here de- 
bates are carried on under the super- 
vision of competent teachers. by a small 
tax money is accumulated for outings 
and other objects of a social sort. As 
far as possible the Recreation Center is 
made a social center, where all the sur- 
rounding inhabitants may find it pleas- 
ant to spend their evenings and where 
the old and the young will meet to- 
gether. The industrial feature of the 
centers is not of least interest and im- 
portance. A year ago that sort of work 
which has characterized vacation schools 
was introduced, and there was a satis- 
factory development of carpentry, iron 
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working, basketry, fret-sawing, sewing, 
bench work, weaving and knitting and 
chair-caning. It seems probable that 
these Recreation Centers will be fully as 
valuable to our city population as the 
graded schools as centers of social life in 
the rural townships. 


The Australians claim 
that the constitution of 
the Commonwealth is 
the most liberal in its basis of any con- 
stitution on the planet. Both Houses of 
the Legislature are elected by the direct 
votes of the people. In the Electoral laws 
adopted by the first Federal Parliament 
the two principles of one adult one vote, 
and one vote one value, were embodied. 
The administration of these laws in the 
elections that have recently taken place 
was in harmony with their spirit as well 
as their letter. The registration of vot- 
ers was performed with so much care 
and completeness that in one State, at 
least, the number of names on the elec- 
toral rolls was almost equal to 93 per 
cent. of the adult population, as shown 
by the census returns. Among other ar- 
rangements to suit the convenience of 
electors, and facilitate the full exercise 
of the franchise, every institution that 
had 100 inmates (other than criminals) 
was appointed a polling place. Some 
effects of this action may be inferred 
from the following notification, which 
was published in an Adelaide paper three 
weeks before election day: 
“ YOTING-BOOTHS AT ASYLUMS. 

“The Governor-General, with the advice of 
the Executive Council, has approved of the 
establishment of the following polling-places, 
in accordance with the provisions of the Com- 
monwealth Electoral Act, 1902: Common- 
wealth Electoral Division of Adelaide—Desti- 
tute Asylum, North terrace. Commonwealth 
Electoral Division of Boothby—Home for In- 
curables, Fullarton.” 
The Destitute Asylum is a purely Gov- 
ernment establishment, provided for 
friendless paupers who are past work, 
and who are therefore fed, housed and 
clothed at the public expense. The Home 
for Incurables is sustained by voluntary 
subscriptions, with a small subsidy from 
the Government. It is a refuge for aged 
persons, chronic invalids, paralytics and 
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the like, whose cases are too hopeless for 
ordinary hospital treatment. As these 
people could rarely travel any distance to 
record their votes, the means of doing so 
were taken to them. Thus a pensioner 
of the State, or a half-blind cripple, either 
man or woman, provided there was abil- 
ity to mark the voting paper with a cross, 
had exactly the same electoral power as 
the chancellor of a university, a million- 
aire, a bishop, or a shepherd king. In 
their electoral laws and proceedings Aus- 
tralians seem to have carried out to its 
utmost limit the principle that one man 
is as good as another, and one woman, 


too. 
x] 


President Schurman said, in an ad- 
dress last week, that the Philippines 
should not be governed outside the Con- 
stitution. There we agree with him. 
Their government should be brought un- 
der the Constitution as soon as the people 
can be made ready for it. He seemed'to 
anticipate war with Colombia, and added: 

“Once Colombia attacks, we will not stop 


until the flag waves over Bogota, and the 
past tells that it will never come down.” 


Perhaps our prophecy is as good as his, 
that, in the improbable event of war, our 
people and Government would under no 
circumstances consent to annex or make 
a colony of Colombia. 


& 


The most notable result of the Kishi- 
neff trials is that several of the lawyers 
who dared to conduct the prosecution of 
the murderers have been imprisoned or 
exiled to Siberia. Such is the grotesque 
administration of justice in Russia. We 
do not wonder that the leader of the 
Macedonian revolutionists declares that 
it would be better for Macedonia to re- 
main under Turkish rule than to come 
under that of Russia, for in the latter 
case there would be no hope. 

& 


What probably would offend Professor 
Delitzsch deeper than anything else in 
all the criticisms of his “ Babel und 
Bibel ” is Professor Gunkel’s little word: 
“ Deliteschspricht mehrere Male von dem 
Scheol; das Wort ist femininum.” But 
Sheol is masculine in Job 26: 6. 
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THE annual statement of the Mer- 
chants’ Trust Company, of which Edwin 
Langdon is president, shows total assets 
of $4,858,571. The capital, surplus and 
undivided profits amount to $1,739,750, 
and the total deposits are over $3,000,000. 

....1t is proposed to consolidate the 
National Citizens’ Bank, of which Edwin 
S. Schenck is president, and the Central 
National Bank, of which Edwin Lang- 
don is president. The combined capital 
of the two banks is $2,550,000. The de- 
posits of the National Citizens’ Bank are 
$7,860,300 and of the Central National 
Bank $11,353,000. 

...- Bids for the $7,000,000 of Philip- 
pine land purchase bonds amounted to 
$40,237,000. The highest was a joint 
hid for all or none from Harvey Fisk & 
sons, Fisk & Robinson, and the National 
City Bank (all of New York), and the 
honds were awarded to them at 107.577. 
The total premium received will be 
$530,390. 

....shipments of iron ore from the 
Northern Lake ranges last year were 
24,300,000 tons, against 27,869,000 in 
i902. A little more than half of this 
quantity or 12,828,000 tons, was taken 
from the Mesaba range, which is only 
ten years old. The Steel Corporation’s 
mines supplied 55 per cent. of the ore 
taken out in 1903. 


....George S. Hickok, who for forty- 
seven years has been with the National 
Park Bank, and since 1888 has been its 
cashier, has resigned as cashier but re- 
mains a director. Mr. Hickok is held in 
high esteem by the Board of Directors 
and by customers of the bank in all parts 
of the United States who have had busi- 
ness relations with him. Edward J. Bald- 
win, who has been connected with the 
Park Bank for twenty-five years and has 
been assistant casheir since 1888, was 
last week elected cashier. Lewis Cass 
Ledyard has been added to the director- 
ate of the Park Bank. 


_....The Lawyer’s Title Insurance 
Lompany of New York, of which Edwin 
W. Coggeshall is president, announces 


that with the co-operation of the counsel 
of the Equitable Life Assurance Society, 
who are also of the Examining Counsel 
of the Lawyer’s Title Company, the real 
estate law business of the Equitable Life 
has been placed in the hands of the Law- 
yer’s Title Insurance Company. The 
capital and surplus of the Lawyer’s Title 
Insurance Company are $8,000,000. 
The undivided profits are $400,000. The 
increase in net earnings during 1903 has 
been over a quarter of a million dollars, 
and the increase in sales of mortgages 
over twelve million dollars. 


...-A few of the recent changes in 
the leading banks in this city, including 
the election to the Board of Andrew A. 
Knowles, cashier of the Mechanics’ Na- 
tional Bank are as follows: Sylvester 
C. Dunham president of the Travellers 
Insurance Company of Hartford, and 
John Hubbard, treasurer of the interna- 
tional Banking Corporation, were elected 
directors of the Shoe and Leather Bank. 
Henry C. Frick and James A. Stillman, 
son of President Stillman, became di- 
recors of the National City Bank. 
Thomas P. Fowler, president of the On- 
tario and Western Railway Company, be- 
comes a director in the Leather Manu- 
facturers’ Bank. William C. Duncan, 
president of the Colonial Bank; William 
Logan and William Woodward, son of 
President Woodward, become directors 
of the Hanover National Bank. William 
K. Vanderbilt, Jr., a director in Lincoln 
Bank, and Chas. P. Armstrong, H. T. 
Morse and F. L. Eldridge become di- 
rectors of the Mercantile National Bank. 
The new directors of the Consolidated 
National Bank are: W. O. Allis, J. B. 
Curry, D. S. Dunn, O. M. Farrand, G. 
B. Hagerty, C. Pugsley, L. V. F. Ran- 
dolph and Charles E. Sprague. The new 
directors of the Phenix National Bank 
are William T. Minor, George H. B. 
Mitchell and Henry W. McVickar. 


....Dividends announced: 


Northern Securities Co., 1'¢ per cent., pay- 
able February 2d. 
Atch., Top. & S. F. R’way Serial Debenture 
Coupons, payable February rst. 
Atch., Top. & S. F. R’way Seria] Debenture 
Bonds, payable February rst. 
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Life Insurance and Life 


Mr. Darwin P. KINGSLEY, Vice- 
President of the New York Life Insur- 
ance Company, is an enthusiast on life 
insurance. He mingles pleasure with 
his business and likes to talk shop. 
Not very long ago Mr. Kingsley made 
an address on life insurance and life 
before the Eastern $100,000 Club (New 
York Life Insurance Company) at At- 
lantic City, New Jersey. His exposi- 
tion of the principles and practice of 
life insurance was luminous, and there 
were many truths set forth by him. 
According to Mr. Kingsley the revela- 
tion which life insurance brings forth 
does not attack any theory of the Here- 
after, but it reverses all existing theo- 
ries about the present. It exalts life. 
It emphasizes the vast importance of 
the present and it clothes the passing 
hour with a new dignity. It also cre- 
ates an intense belief in life itself. 


J 


THe Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany of New York have issued a policy 
for $500,000 to Charles Netcher of Chi- 
cago, proprietor of The Boston Store. 
Mr. Netcher is fifty, and his annual pre- 
mium is $19,940, the policy being an or- 
dinary life, non-participating one, with 
the privilege of transfer to a higher 
form. The Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany have issued policies for a million 
dollars each to George W. Vanderbilt, 
John M. Mack, of Philadelphia, and 
Frank H. Peavey, of Minneapolis. 


Insurance Statements 
THE HOME INSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF NEW YORK. 

The one hundred and first semi-annual state- 
ment of the Home Insurance Company, pub- 
lished on another page; shows total. assets 
of $18,040,793.99. This is an increase, since 
the statement published twelve months ago, of 
$1,732,158. The net surplus is $6,574,751.40. 
The surplus as regards policyholders is $9,574,- 
751.49, or $138,713.49 greater than last year. 
John H. Washburn is President of the Home 
Insurance Company, and Elbridge G. Snow is 
Vice-President. 


THE GREENWICH INSURANCE COM- 
PANY. 


The assets of The Greenwich Insurance 
Company, organized in 1834, according to the 
168 


sixty-ninth annual statement of the company, 
are $2,120,003.97. The company has a cash cap- 
ital of $200,000.00 and a surplus to policy hold- 
ers of $358,163.77. 


CONTINENTAL INSURANCE 
PANY, NEW YORK. 

The statement of the Continental (Fire) In- 
surance Company, of which Henry Evans i 
President, shows assets of $14,192,175, an it 
crease of $1,234,336 during the past year and 4 
net surplus of $6,563,428, an increase of $8 
466. The increase of premiums written in 199; 
over 1902 is $408,467, and the increase resery 
for insurance in force for the same period is 
$326,343. 


HOME LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
The forty-fourth annual statement of 
Home Life Insurance Company, of whid 
George E. Ide is President and William M. Sf 
John is Vice-President, contains some if 
teresting figures. The total admitted assets ¢ 
the company are now $15,102,840.60. This is @ 
gain of $670,624 during the interval since th 
last report was issued. The present net surplus 
is $1,126,769.73. The Home Life Insurance 
Company now has 38,105 paid policies in foree, 
which is a gain of 186 The paid-for insur- 
ance of this company now in force is $60,410; 


e 


S) 


THE WILLIAMSBURGH CITY FIRE IN- 
SURANCE COMPANY, OF BROOK- 
LYN, N. Y., 


has a very favorable showing in its fifty-first 
annual statement, dated December 3Ist, 1903, 
that has just been published. The company 
has increased its reinsurance reserve by $01; 
783.12, and its reserve for losses unpaid, taxes, & 
commissions and all other liabilities by $13, 
378.07. The net surplus of the Williamsburgh 
City is now $1,230,653.06. Its total assets are 
now $2,465,415.09, as against $2,390,737.49 last 
year. The President of the company is Mar- 
shall S. Driggs. 


THE TNA INSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF HARTFORD, CONN., 


in common with many of the other insurance 
companies, has had a very prosperous year. 
Its report, issued on January Ist, shows a cash 
capital of $4,000,000.00, and a net surplus of 
$6,060,737.71. The total assets of the company 
are $15,190,888.15. Its surplus as to policy- 
holders is $10,060,737.71. This company has 
paid losses during its eighty-five years of ex- 
istence amounting in total to $96,328,139.96. 
The gains of the tna in various departments 
have been considerable, as the subjoined table 
will show: 
Gain in assets $241,367.17 
Gain in surplus 88,134.85 
Gain in net premiums 87,901.51 
The company has increased its reinsurance 
fund and other liabilities by $203,232.82. It has 
suffered from a shrinkage in the market value 
of stocks and bonds held by it of $667,245.00. 
Wm. B. Clark is President and W. H. King 
Secretary of the company. 


COM- 
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Annual Sale at ““The Linen Store” 








One of the special features of our January Sale, this year, is the large assort- 
ment of fine and beautiful Lace Luncheon and Dinner Cloths, which: we offer at 
greatly reduced prices (one 

of which is illustrated here- 

with). With few exceptions 

there is but one piece of a 

kind Prices range as follows: 


Sesszsss: 


“ 
“ “sc 


This collection includes Cloths 
decorated with Point Arabe, Old 
Venetian, Italian Filet, Point Flan- 
dre, Crepon. and other rich laces. 

“yw booklet, describing in detail 
the table linens, bed linens, towels, 
blankets, lin le, etc., offered at this 
sale, mailed on request. 
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BYZANTINE LACE DECORATED CLOTH. 


James McCutcheon & Co., 14 W. 23d St., New York 











MARDI GRAS GARNIVAL 
New Orleans, February 16th, 1904. 
SPEGIAL EXGURSION 
$100.00 


Includes all Expenses from time of leaving New York until return. 


SOUTHERN PACIFIC 


Palatial Passenger Steamer 


ny COMUS 
134.85 


8, 
7,901.51 
surance Leaves New York, Wednesday, February 10th. 





Write for pamphlet giving 349 or | BROADWAY, 
full particulars. Southern Pacific, New York City. 
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YES 


ThereZare other railroads be- 
tween the East and the west. 


BUT 


itis always well to secure the 
best you can for the money- 


THEREFORE 


You should bear in mind this re- 
mark of an experienced traveler: 





“* For the excellence of its tracks, the speed 
of its trains, the safety and comfort of 
its patrons, the loveliness and variety of 
its scenery, the number and importance 
of its cities, and the uniformly correct 
character of its service, the New York 
Central & Hudson River Railroad is not 
surpassed by any similar institution on 
either side of the Atlantic.” 

} Send to George H. Daniels, General Passenger 
Agent, Grand Central Station, New York, a 2-cent 


stamp for a 52-page illustrated Catalogue of the 
“Four Track Series,” 











—_—_—_—_—___——_=___—__—_ 
READING NOTICES 


FLORIDA—AUGUSTA—THOMASVILLE. 
Reacned quickly by the through train service of the 
Atlantic Coast Line, 1161 Broadway. ’Phone, 2142 Madison. 
—Adv, 





@SrHE NEW IMPERIAL ENCYCLOPEDIA. 

We are sure that very many of our readers will be in- 
terested in the announcement of Henry G. Allen & Co. on 
the second page of the cover of this issue. The Imperial 
Encyclopedia with its many exclusive features has already 
sroved itself a necessity to multitudes of readers. We have 
1ad business dealings with Henry G. Allen & Co. for a good 
many years. and our readers may be sure of liberal treat- 
ment at the hands of this firm. 


PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD TOURS. 


Attention is directed to the half-page advertisement of 
the Pennsylvania Railroad published on another page, which 
refers to personally conducted winter tours. One of these 
tours is to California, and the other to Mardi Gras at New 
Orleans, which leaves New York, February 11th The cost 
of a round trip ticket to California, good for nine months is 
$250, and covers everything including meals and Pullman 
accommodation. There are also special excursions to Florida 
and Washington at reduced rates for round trip tickets. 
The Pennsylvania Railroad has been giving most satisfac- 
tory service to tourists who go in ey: trains like the one 
above referred to. The business which is being done in this 
line is increasing from year to year for the simple reason 
that the service is growing better. As an illustration it may 
be stated that the Pennsylvania Road recently furnished 
a special train to the American Historical and American 
Economic Associations which left New York Christmas 
night to attend the annual ———- of both the associations 
at New Orleans. Stops were made at Richmond, Atlanta, 
Montgomery, Mobile, Chattanooga and the Luray caverns, 
which enabled the entire party which consisted of about 
one hundred people, to see the sights. The price paid by 
each passenger included meals, sleeping accommodation and 
everything, and the special train was at the disposal of the 
party for nearly two weeks. It was a most enjoyable tri 
and all spoke in high praise of the service of the Penney? 
vania Railroad. 


sore e165 Dr SAACTHoMPSONS EYE WATER 





; Write for Our Book 


of flowers, roses, shrubs, etc. It tells 
“HOW TO BEAUTIFY 
HOME SURROUNDINGS 3 
Png os oe . 


Full of invaluab ani 
Co 
smal 





Wagner Park Conservatories, 
Dept. 37; Sidney, Ohio. 


WhatIs Daus’ Tip-Top? 
TO PROVE that Daus’ “Tip-Top’s 
' the best and simplest iviensems . 
n 








Price $7.50 less trade 
daca of 3316 OMe 

THE FELIX F. DAUS DUPLICA 10. 

Daus Building. 111 John St., New York City. 





ATENTS =: 


Gutde' 
FRANKLIN H. HOUGH, Atlantic Bidg., Washington.D¢ 





130 FULTON STREET, NEW YORK. 


AtWeekly Magazine. Entered at the New York Post-0f 
Bb B tT . as Second-Class Mail Matter. 





pa of'subscri tion, Payable in advance: one yer 
oe “= $2.00. Single Copies, 10 Cents 


| Single copies over six months old twenty-five cents. Pos 
| to om Foreign Country in the Postal Union, $1.56 a yearext 
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Spencer Trask & Co 
BANKERS 
William & Pine Sts. New York 
Investment Securities. 


Members New York Stock Exchange. 
Branch Office, Albany, N, Y. 





1875-— 1904 


The MIDDLESE 


Banking Company of 
MIDDLETOWN, CONNECTICUT. 
Assets over $7,000,000. 


| Debentures and First Mortgage 
Loans upon Real Estate. - - - 


DIVIDEND 


} PAYING MINING, OLL, TIMBER, SMELTEB, 

| AND INDUSTRIAL STOCKS making possible 
LARGE INTEREST and PROFITS, listed and 
unlisted, our specialty. Booklets giving full in 
formation mailed free on application. 


DOUGLAS, LACEY & CO. 
Bankers @ Brokers, 66 Broadway, New York 


29th 
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STOCKS. 


Metropolitan Trust Company. 
City Trust Company. 
National Park Bank. 
Mechanics’ National Bank. 
Phenix National: Bank, 
Consolidated National Bank. 
Sprague National Bank. 
Hamilton Bank. 


Berden’s Milk Co. 


BONDS. 


United States and High Grade Railroad and 
Municipal Bonds 
DEALT IN BY 


(ernelius P. Rosemon, 
‘Banker. ; 
53 Wall St. New York 


FOREIGN EXCHANGE. 


Drafts and Cable Transfers on Union of London, and 
Smith's Bank, Ltd., London. 


Credit Lyonnais, Paris, and Branches. 


Dresdner Bank, Berlin,<and Branches. 


‘DEPOSITARIES: 


Metropolitan Trust Company. 
City Trust Company. 


Interest allowed on deposits subject to check. 
Deposits are kept with the above-named companies or are 
invested in first-class bonds. 


WHAT PROFESSOR 
TREADWELL SAYS: 


Professor George A. Treadwell, returning from his late 
visit to the mines of the GEORGE. A. TREADWELL MIN- 
ING COMPANY in Yavapai County, Arizona, says: 

“I believe we have the best copper property in 
the Great Southwest and I believe also that the 
Southwest is the coming copper country of the 
world. I believed all this before my recent visit 
to Arizona, but I have been further confirmed in 
my belief by all that I saw and learned there.” 

The stock of the GEORGE A. TREADWELL MINING 
COMPANY is thought by many conservative investors to be 
the best purchase on the market to-day. 





Prices quoted on application. 


MYRA B. MARTIN, Secretary, 
27 William Street, New York 





‘WORRY 


A Sure Starter for Ill Health 


Useless worrying (a form of nervousness) is in- 
directly the result (through the nerves) of improper 
feeding. A furniture man of Memphis says: 

“‘ About a year ago I was afflicted with nervous 
spells, would worry so over trivial things. 

‘*IT went to consult one of the best physicians in 
Memphis and he asked among many questions if I 
drank coffee. 

“His advice was: ‘Goto some provision store 
and get a box of Postum, drink it in place cf coffee, 
and as you are confined to your desk to a great ex- 
tent try and get out in the open air as much as pos- 
sible. I followed his instructions regarding the 
Postum. 

‘“* Atthat time my weight was 142 and I was taking 
all kinds of drugs and medicines to brace me up, but 
all failed; to-day I weigh 165 and all of my old 


troubles are gone, and all the credit is due to having 
followed this wise physician’s advice and cut off the 
coffee and using Postum in its place. e 

‘*T now consider my health perfect. I am willing 
to go before a notary public and testify that it was 
alldueto my having used Postum in place of cof- 
sont Name given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, 

ich. 

There’s a reason for quitting the drug-drink coffee 
and there’s a reason for drinking Postum. Trial 10 
days proves them all. 

Look in each package for acopy of the famous 
little book, ‘‘ The Road to Wellville.’’ 


N. W. HALSEY & CO. 
- BANKERS 
BONDS FSivanv 
USE sr INVESTMENT 


REQUEST 


49 Wall St. “The Rookery,” 
NEW YORK 





CHICAGO 
31 YEARS SUN se 'fEsTED 
Iowa Farm Loan Mortgages 


Will mai) to any address 
ELLSWORTH @ JONES, 


John Hancock Bidg., Boston. Chamber of Commerce, 
Home Office Established 1871. Towa Falls, lowa. 


WESTERN LANDS 


AND DEFAULTED MORTGAGES 
Bought for Cash. 


CHAS. E. GIBSON 131 State Street, Boston, Mass. 











List of Mortgages issued monthly. 


Chicage 








JAYNE’S TONIC VERMIFUGE 
IS A HEALTH BRINGER. 
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Statement of the 


Merchants’ Trust Gompany || WE OFFER FOR SALE 


at the close of business, December 31, 1903. Illinois Central Railroad 


Condensed from Report to Superintendent 

of Banks. Company 
a Main Line Extended First Mortgage 
RESOURCES : 3%% Gold Bonds, 


New York City Bonds, - + - $500,000 00 
1, 1951, interest April and October, 
Other Stocks, Bonds and Investments, 900,556 32 a0 aad interest. 


_ ~ — Bank:  *BaSt9 93 
ash on “— - ‘ P) , 
Accrued eatery esleakie - yey td 83 Michigan Central Rail- 
$4,858,571 90 road Company 
LIABILITIES: First Mortgage, 34% Gold Bonds, 


a a : ¥ : , : - $500,000 00 Jackson, Lansine & Sacinaw DIvIisIion, 
urplus, - - - - 1,000,000 00 st March and September. 
Undivided Profits, - - - - "239,753 00 Seen var nn’ f tess than $5,000 ; 
- . ‘i - Mort at the rate of le D 
Rastrve for Taxes, 18,000 00 per nile, at 97% and interest. 
eposits, - - - - - 3,100,818 go 








orricers. || HARVEY FISK & SONS, 


EDWINLANGDON, - - - __ President ‘ 
FRANK C. TRAVERS, - _ Vice-President 29 Nassau Street, New henry 
JOHN B. GRANT, - - Sec’y and Treas. 10 Post-Office Square, Boston, Mass. 














FRED. P. DAVIS, Ass’t Sec’y and Treas. 





Incorporated 1853. 


inte blates Trust Company of New York, 


45 and 47 Wall Street. 


a « + «+ « 6 « $2,000,000 


SURPLUS AND UNDIVIDED PROFITS, - - - - - $12,210,639 


This Company is a legal depository for moneys paid into Court, and Is authorized to 
act as Guardian, Trustee or Executor. 


INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS. 








LYMAN J. GAGE, Pres. D. WILLIS JAMES, Vice-Pres. JAMES 8. CLARK, Second Vice-Pres. 
HENRY L, THORNELL, Secretary. LOUIS G. HAMPTON, Assistant Secretary. 


TRUSTEES. 


JOHN A. STEWART, Chairman ot the Board. 
SAMUEL SLOAN, W. Bayarp Corrina, Gustav H. Scuwas, sous S KENNEDY, 
D. WILLIs JAMES, CHARLEs 8S. SMITH, FRANK LyMAN, 
JoBHN HARSEN RHOADES, Wm. ROCKEFELLER, : GeorGE E. VIETOR, 
ANSON PHELPS STOKES, ALEXANDER E. URR, JAMES STILLMAN, MARSHALL FIELD, 
JouN CrosBy Brown, WiuraM H. Macy, Jr. JoHN CLAFLIN, Lyman J. GAGE. 
EDWARD CooPER, Wwm. D. SLOANE, Joun J. PHELPS, 


DIVIDENDS 


§ found, neeonservative 
rst mortgages on im 
provedreaitie. We ex- NORTHERN SECURITIES GOMPANY 
kno New York, January 11th, 1904 
O a © our There has been this day declared a dividend of One a 








Soane pe — 3 we _ One-eightn (13) Per Cent. on the capital stock of this Com: 
learned how to select the best. ‘o one 
wow handling western f that exp has had on that date, 
jpore experience, We give = the benefit of th gapertence. The stock transfer books will be closed at noon, =—_ 
equality of the securities now on ne never 16th, 1904, and reopened at 10 o’clock A.M., February 
been sur sed. Highest references. Write t ea and 
full information free. PERKINS & CO., Lawrence, Kan. 1904. E. T. NICHOLS, Secretary. 


pany, payable February 2d, 1904, to shareholders of recort 











, January 
pruary 3d. 
scretary. 
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THE ROGK ISLAND GO. 
Office of the Assistant Treasurer. 


New York, Jan. 7, 1904. 

THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS of The Rock Island Company 
(of New Jersey) have this day declared a quarterly dividend on the 

referred stock of $1.00 per share, parents ebruary 1, 1904, to stock- 
folders or their — representatives of record on the closing of 
the transfer books agemy S, 1904. 

The transfer books for the preferred stock will close at 3 o’clock 
p,M. January 15, 1904, and open again at 10 o’clock A. M. January 


g, 1908. 
GEO. T. BOGGS, Assistant Treasurer. 
New York, January 7, 1904. 





THE ATCHISON, TOPEKA AND SANTA FE 
RAILWAY GOMPANY. 


Serial Debenture Bonds, Series B. 

The principal of Series B, The Atchison, Topeka and Santa 
Fre Railway Company FOUR PER CENT. SERIAL DEBEN- 
TURE BONDS, Two million, five hundred thousand dollars 
($2,500,000), due February 1, 1904, will be paid on and after 
February 1, 1904, upon presentation at the office of the com- 
pany, No. 56 Nassau Street, New York City. 

COUPON NO. 4 SHOULD BE DETACHED AND SEPA- 
RATELY PRESENTED FOR PAYMENT. 

H. W. GARDINER, Assistant Treasurer. 

New York, January 19, 1904. 





THE ATGHISON, TOPEKA AND SANTA FE 
RAILWAY GOMPANY. 

Coupon No. 4, due February 1, 1904, from The Atchison. 
Topeka and Santa Fe Railway Company FOUR PER CENT. 
SERIAL DEBENTURE BONDS will be paid on and after 
February 1, 1904, upon presentation at the office of the com- 
pany, No. 5 Nassau Street, New York City. 

. W. GARDINER, Assistant Treasurer. 

New York, January 19, 1904. 


THE NEW YORK AND NEW JERSEY TELE- 
PHONE GOMPANY 
81 Wihoagn rT, Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
IVIDEND NO. 81 


A regular quarterly dividend of ONE AND ONE-HALF PER 
CENT. and an extra dividend of ONE PER CENT. have been de- 
clared on the capital stock of this Company, payable January 15th, 
194, to Stockholders of record at the close of business January 
5th, 1904, HENRY SANGER SNOW, Treasurer. 


ELECTIONS 


EAST RIVER NATIONAL BANK 
New York, January 12, 1904. 
At the annual election, held this day, the following named 
gentlemen were duly elected Directors of this bank for the 
ensuing year: 
David Banks, 
Charles Banks, 











Raymond Jenkins, 
David Banks, Jr., 
Vincent Loeser. 
At a subsequent meeting of the Board of Directors Ray- 
mond Jenkins was elected President and David Banks Vice- 
President for the ensuing year. Z. E. NEWELL, Cashier. 


The Fourth National ‘Bank 
of the City of New York. 


New York, January 14th, 1904. 


At the annual meeting of the stockholders of this Bank, 
held January 12th, 1904, the following named gentlemen 
were unanimously re-elected Directors: 


J. Edward Simmons, Robert W. Stuart, 

Cornelius N. Bliss, Richard T. Wilson, 

Charles Stewart Smith, William 8. Opdyke, 
James G. Cannon. 


At a meeting of the Board of Directors held this day, Mr. 
1. Edward Simmons, President, and Mr. James G. Cannon, 
“ice-President, were unanimously re-elected. 


CHARLES H. PATTERSON, Cashier. 





The Importers & Traders’ National Bank 


OF NEW YORK. 
New York, January 12th, 1904. 
At the annual meeting of the stockholders of this bank, 
held to-day, the following named gentlemen were duly 
elected Directors for the ensuing re 
John . H. Powell, 
bert Ed 


% ward C. Rice, 
Henry R. Ickelheimer, Russell Sage, 

Edward A. Price, Edward Townsend, 
James R. Plum, Edward Van Volkenburgh, 
Antony Wallach. 

At a subsequent meeting of the Board of Directors, Mr. 
Edward Townsend was unanimously re-elected President, 
and Mr. Russell Sage was unanimously re-elected Vice- 
President, : H. H. POWELL, Cashier. 





BANK OF THE METROPOLIS 


New York, January 14th, 1904. 
At the annual election for Directors, held on the 12th 
inst., the following named gentlemen were elected to serve 
the ensuing year: 
CO. F. Chichester, 


Samuel Sloan, 
William B. Isham, E. D. Faulkner, 
Hobart J. Park, Charles T. Cook, 
James Stillman, C. H. Tenney, 
Benjamin Altman, Charles Scribner, 
Corcellus H. Hackett, George McNeir, 
John 8S. Huyler, Louis C. Tiffany, 
Alfred G. Evans. 
At a subsequent meeting of the Board, held this day, Mr. 
Corcellus H. Hackett and Mr. George McNeir were unani- 
mously re-elected President and Vice-President, respectively. 


E. C. EVANS, Cashier. 





THE IRVING NATIONAL BANK. 
New York, January 12th, 1904. 
At the annual meeting of the stockholders of this bank, held to- 
day, the following named gentlemen were elected as Directors : 
by F. Mattlage, ne P. Morse. 
vhas. . ym. 


Wm. C. Demorest, 
William Ziegler, 
Hampden E. Tener. Jr., 
Samuel Crooks, 
Samuel 8. Conover, 
Theo. F. Whitmarsh. 

At a subsequent meeting of the Board of Directors, held this 
date, Mr. Charles H. Fancher was re-elected President and Mr. 
Charles F. Mattlage and Mr. Samuel S. Conover were re-elected 


Vice Presidents, all unanimously. 
BENJ. F. WERNER, Cashier. 


Sam’! B. Downes, 
Chas. Reed 

John W. Nix, 
Henry Kroger. 


MEGHANIGS’ NATIONAL BANK 


New York, Jan. 12, 1904. 
At the shareholders’ meeting, held to-day, present as In- 
spectors Messrs. E. B. Crowell and W. B. Bristow, the fol- 
lowing named gentlemen were elected Directors of this bank 
for the ensuing year: 
Alexander E. Orr, 
Lowell Lincoln, 
Horace E. Garth, 





Henry Talmadge, 
John Sinclair, 
William B. Boulton, 
Henry Hentz, Edgar L. Marston, 
Charles M. Pratt, Andrew A. Knowles. 
At a subsequent meeting of the Directors, Mr. Alexander 
E. Orr, was unanimously re-elected Vice-President. 
ANDREW A. KNOWLES, Cashier. 


THE MERCANTILE NATIONAL BANK 
of the Citv of New York, 
New York, January 14th, 1904. 

At the Annual Meeting of the Shareholders of this Bank, 
held on the 12th instant, the following named gentlemen 
were duly elected Directors for the ensuing year: 
T. Albeus Adams, Augustus G. Paine, 
Charles P. Armstrong, Dick 8S. Ramsey, 
William Ballin, Adolphe Rusch, 
William F. Carlton, George H. Sargent, 
Robe . Clowry, Frederick B. Schenck, 
William Nelson Cromwell, 


William Skinner, 
William J. Curtis, Abraham Stern, 
Frederick L. Eldridge, William H. Taylor, 
Edwin Gould, Ernst Thalmann, 
Edward T. Jeffery. Edward R. Thomas, 
John F. Kehoe, Robert M. Thompson. 
Emanuel Lehman, Warner Van Norden, 
Seth M. Milliken, Isaac Wallach, 
Charles W. Morse, John Skelton Williams, 
Harry F. Morse, Richard Young. 
Miles M. O’Brien, 

At a Meeting of the Board of Directors, held this day. 
Mr. Frederick B. Schenck was unanimously re-elected Prest- 
dent, and Mr. Miles M. O’Brien, Mr. William H. Taylor. 
and Mr. Dick S. Ramsey were unanimously re-elected Vice- 
Presidents. JAMES V. LOTT, Cashier. 





THE NATIONAL BUTGHERS AND DROVERS’ 
BANK 


New York, January 14th, 1904. 

At the annual election held on the 12th inst. the following- 
named gentlemen were duly elected Directors of this Bank 
for the ensuing year: 

James Stillman, G. G. Brinckerhoff, 

Joseph Fox, Wm. H. Chase, 

D. H. Rowland, Adolph D. Bendheim, 

Henry A. Caesar. Henry Hofheimer, 
Oscar Stiner. 

At a meeting of the Board of Directors held this day Mr. 
D. H. Rowland was unanimously re-elected President, and 
Mr. Gurdon G. Brinckerhoff was unanimously re-elected Vice- 
President. M. H. CHASE, Cashier. 
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THE CENTRAL NATIONAL BANK 


of the City of New York, 
New York, January 13, 1904. 
At the annual meeting of the » stockholders of this bank, 
held at the banking room on January 12, 1904, the follow- 
ing-named gentlemen were elected Directors for the ensuing 
year: 
William A. Wheelock, Henry Sampson, 

o Louis F. Dommerich, 
William M. Woods, 
John P. Munn, 
Henry Tuck, Edwin Hawley, 

Ralph L. Cutter. 
FOR INSPECTORS OF ELECTION: 
Lucius K. Wilmerding, . hast Henry Mackay. 
arke. 


w. 
At a subsequent meeting of the Board Mr. Edwin Lang- 
don was unanimously re-elected re and Mr. William 
M. Woods Vice- President. c.8 YOUNG. Cashier. 


THE NATIONAL PARK BANK OF NEW a 


January 12th, 1 
At the annual meeting of the stockholders of Se National Park 
Bank of New York, beld this day at its banking house, 214 Broad- 
way, the following were unanimously elected Directors for the en- 
suing year: 
Joseph T. Moore, 
Stuyvesant Fish, 
George 8. Hart 
Charies Ly 
Edward C. Hoyt, 
W. Rockhill — Cornelius Vester itt, 
August Belm Isaac Guggenheim, 
Richard Delafield, John E. Borne, 
Lewis Cass Ledyard, 
and as Inspectors of Election, Wm. D. Baldwin, Chas. L. Hadley, 
-_ Frederic P. Moore. 

t the tirst meeting of the new Board Mr. Richard Delafield was 
dat President, and Messrs. Stuyvesant Fish, Albert H. Wiggin 
and Gilbert G. Thorne were elected Vice- Presidents, all unani- 
mously. Edward . xy was appointed Cashier and W. 
Jones, J. C. Van Cicat . O. Foxcroft, Wm. A. Main and Maurice 
H. Ewer were ~h. . -Fy Assistant Cashiers 

EDWARD J. BALDWIN, Cashier. 


Francis R. Appleton, 
John Jacob eer, 
George S Fickok 
George ree k Vietor, 
Albert H. 





THE NATIONAL SHOE AND LEATHER BANK 


of the City of New York. 
ew York, January 12th, 1904. 
At the Annual Meeting of the Stockholders. of the Bank, 
held to-day, the following-named gentlemen were named as 
Directors: 
David F. Butcher, 
John M. Crane, 
Bayard Dominick, 
Sylvester C. Dunham, 
Haley Fiske, 
John R. Hegeman, 
John A. Hiltner, Joseph 8S. Stout, 
Anton G. Hodenpyl, Newton E. Stout, 
John Hubbard, Robert H. Swayze, 
Gen. Thomas H. Hubbard, Oswald G. Villard. 
New York, January 13th, 1904. 
At a meeting of the Board of Directors, held this day, Mr. 
William L. Moyer was re-elected President and Mr. John A. 
Hiltner was re-elected Vice-President, both unanimously. 
JOHN A. HILTNER, Cashier. 


Francis H. = — sl 
George H. Mac 
Cornelius B. Mitchell, 
William L. Moyer, 
Henry Ollesheimer, 
Thomas Russell, 


THE SEABOARD a a ie BANK 


w York, January 14, 1904. 
At the Annual Meeting of Stockbolders for the election of 
Directors, held on Jan. 12, 1904, the following gentlemen 
were unanimously re-elected to serve for the ensuing year: 
Samuel G. Bayne, Stuart G. Nelson, 
Edward C. Bodman, Daniel O’Day, 
T. Wistar Brown, Franklin Quinby, 
Lucius A. Cole, William A. Ross, 
Gen. Francis V. Greene, Joseph Seep, 
Charles C. Thompso 
At a meeting of the Board of Directors, held this day, 
Messrs. Samuel G. Payne and Stuart G. Neilson were unani- 
mously re-elected President and Yo a. respectively. 
Cc. C. OMPSON, Cashier. 





THE STATE BANK, 


876-3783 GRAND STREET, 
"January 15th, 1904, 
At the annual meeting of the Shareholders, held on January 12th, 
1904, the following gentlemen were elected ‘Directors to serve for 
the ensuing year: 
Oscar L. Richard, 
Arnold Kohn, 
Luctus N. Littauer, 
Julius J, Lyons, 


Jacob C,. Simon, 
Edwin H. Richard, 
, Spingarn, 
. Voorhis. 
I 
Moritz Freedman, 


ALBERT I. VOORHIS, Cashier. 





| 


THE NATIONAL GITIZENS BANK 
of the City .. New York. 
w York, January 15th, 1904. 
At the Annual Meeting of “the Stockholders of this Bank. 

held January 12th, 1904, the following-named gentlemen 
were elected Directors for the mes ear: 

Francis M. Bacon, Jr., Arthur L. Lesher, 

William 8. Bogert, Augustus F. Libby, 

Daniel A. Davis, Elkan Naumburg, 

L. F. Dommerich, Edwin S. Schenck, 

Ewald Fleitmann, Emil Seyd, Jr., 

Wm. Halls, Jr. Walter A. Smith, 

Pearson Halstead, Frederick Southack, 

Robt. B. Hirsch, James Stillman, 

Jacques Huber, panes B. Stokes, 

Edward A. Wal 
At a meeting of the Board of a held this day Mr. 

Edward 8. Schenck was unanimously re-elected President, 
and Mr. Ewald Fleitmann was unanimously re-elected Vice- 
President. HENRY DIMSE, Cashier. 


The First National Bank, 


Morristown, N. J. 


Morristown, N. J., January 16th, 1904. 

At the Annual Meeting of Stockholders for the election of 
Directors held Jan. 12, 1904, the following gentlemen wer 
unanimously elected to serve for the ensuing year: 

Edwin W. Coggeshall, Rudolph H. Kissel, 

Joseph B. Dickson, Robert H. McCurdy, 

Chas. W. Ennis, D. Hunter McAlpin, 

H. Ward Ford, Guy Minton, 

Francis S. Hoyt, Albert H. Vernam, 

Theodore F. King, Jos. H. Van Doren, 
George B. Wilson. 

At the first meeting of the new Board of Directors Mr. 
ALBERT H. VERNAM was re-elected President, and Mr. 
RUDOLPH H. KISSEL First Vice-President, and Mr. GUY 
MINTON Second Vice-President. 


JOSEPH VAN DOREN, Cashier. 








INSURANCE _ 
THE 


MASSAGHUSETTS 
MUTUAL LIFE 


Insurance Gompany 
OF SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
JOHN A. HALL, President. 


HENRY M. PHILLIPS, Secretary. 


Assets, Jan. Ist, 1903, 7 $30,960,145.22 

Liabilities, « 7 a 28,354,119.97 

Surplus, od oss © = e e 2,606,025.25 
Massachusetts Laws protect the policy-holder. 


New YorK OFFIcE; Empire Bldg., 71 Broadway. 
GEO. J. WIGHT, [lanager. 


New England Mutual 


LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


Post Office Square, - - Boston, Mass. 


Assets, Jan. 1, 1903, $384,432,217.08 
Liabilities, - - 30,927,610,76 


3,504,606.32 


All forms of Life and Endowment policies issued. 
CASH distributions yt -- — < all ly wy 
Every policy has en e cash surremder and paid 

up insurance Values to to whieb tl the in i} is entitled by the Masse 
chusetts Statute. 
°"Pamph! ets, rates, and values for any age sent on application 
the Company's 's Office. 


Benj. F. Stevens, Prest. 
S. F. Trull, Secretary. 




















Alfred D. Foster, Vice-Prest. 
Wm. B. Turner, Asst. Sec'y 
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——$—$—_——. 


is Ptate Mutual The Greenwich 


OF WORCESTER, MASS. 


_ G. BULLOCK, President. Insurance Company 


won Peccscstn introns en 8678 60.3 Of the City of New York. 


$2,397,261.35 / ORGANIZED IN 1834. 
Cash surrender vatues stated in every policy, and guaran- 


wed by the Massachusetts Non-Forfeiture iaw. pee. Office, No. 61 Pine Gl No. 61 Pine Street. 


NEW YORK OFFICE, - 220 Broadway. ie ee 
_W. ANDERSON & SON. Gen. Agents “we Sixty-Ninth 
Annual Statement. 
JANUARY ist, 1904. 
ae & Pease Cr ASSETS, - - - - ~- — $2,120,003.97 


LI F E l N S U RAN C E Cash Capital, - $200,000.00 


low cost large indemnity—as Reserve Premium Fund, ein York 
: : Standard, - = 1,447,493.89 

+ t adapted to their practical wants Reserve for Losses _ ‘all other 
such as is issued by the claims, - - - = 314,346.31 


: Net Surplus to Stockholders, - 158,163.77 
Provident Savings Life Assurance Society, osrsilpnmeiee 


$2,120,003.97 
E. W. . ident. SURPLUS, as regards Policyholders, $358,163.77 
346 BROADWAY, - - © NEW YORK. 


> - —— 




















Capital 
$1,000,000 
Assets over 
$14,000,000 
Liabilities less than 
$7,000,000 
Surplus to policy-holders over 


$7,500,000 











FOR AGENCY APPLY TO 


THE CONTINENTAL FIRE INSURANCE CO., 


Principal Office, 46 Cedar St., New York. 
Western Dep’t, Rialto Bidg., Chicago, Ill. 
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Office of the Atlantic Mutual Insurance Company, 


Nzw York, January Wth, 1908. 


The Trustees, in Conformity with the Charter of the o-oo  eeemapnmammennneenenilg 
$8,208,0 


Premiums on Marine Risks from ist January, 1008, to Stet December, 1902..... © cecccccscoccesccececccccesecocecoecescoesetcoce 
Premiums on Policies not marked Off 18t January, 1902....cccccccscsccscccceses sss eeeseeeerseseeeesensetscescccevsssccsesecscoeces 


Total Marine Premiums sssshilladiesk clastic cial Ubsdendia cami cakes wesiihi bien seiesviibiacnncbaieigseadiaiaiiaibiniiaaiibiatia socccscees SS 00LRIE 
Premiums marked off from ist January, 1902, to 3ist December, 1902......... geccecceese cocccccscccccccocooccccocosecocoosoces $3,284.50) 


Interest received durin the CATs eeeseeseeseereeeeseners ecceccccceces e+ eecccccccecce +o 0$298,165.92 
Rent ° x less TAxXeB......000 SOPOT ES OTEEETED cease seeeeeee steerer eereeeeeeeeeeee 122,528.04 








Losses paid during the year which were estimated in 1901 and previous ont OT 
Losses occurred, estimated and paid 1m 1902......ccecccccee coscecseccesccssecscccsscesscssvecsseccsess lye OlL19 


Less Salvages....... 
Reinsurances.... 


Returns of Premiums and Expenses........ ee occ cccccccccccccccccces 


The Company has the following Assets, viz. : 
United States and State of New York Stock ; City, Bank and other Securities. 
Loans secured by Collateral, and apt specie” deposits fn Banks and Trust Company 
Real Estate, corner Wall and liam Streets, cost 
Advanced on account of Real ion and Lien held EEE. 2000. ecvccseccccccess 
Other Real Estate and Claims due the CoMpany.....scccccessecccesecceccssscessecerssess eoccece ececceccccccvesecectosess 


Premium Notes and Bilis Receivable..........0...-.+++ penennoete s ssontbenbetnenbindad 
~~ - the hands of European Banke: ers to pay iosses under ‘policies’ payable in foreign countries.............00cc0es 





Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their | rese! resentative, 
on and after Tuesday, the third of February next. . ” : ahenahies 7 
The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1897 will be redeemed and pald to the holders thereof, or their legal representatives, 
ba rot bs Ly te Gad >, February next, from which date all interest thereon will cease. The certificates to be produced at ts 
e of payment, and cancelle 
A dividend of Fort r cent. is declared on the net earned premiums of the Com for the year ending 3lst December, 
for which certificates will be fasued on and after Tuesday, the fifth Bf May next. _ . -~ = 
By order of the Board. 1 RUS1 EES. G. STANTON FLOYD-JONES, Secretary. 
GUSTAV AMSINCE, JAMES G. DE FOREST, FRANCIS ‘ LEGGETT. FREDEE A. PA 
m Wie coe, § «= «EEE eae §=— BR Pa 
EW FLEITMAN GKORG i A. A. B! SHAVER 
as BOS Ae HOEEuox 
. CHAPMAN, WLK iVI P. MORTON, GUSTAV. H. SCHW AB 
GEORGE C. CLARK, LEWIS GASB LEDYARD, HENRY PAKISH WILLIAM G STURG 


A. 4, RAVEN, Preside CORNELIUS ELDERT, 2d ,Vice-Pres 
F. A. PARSONS, Vice-President. THEO. P. NOON 30" Vice Paccidont. 


illiamsburgh City 




















Fire Insurance Company 
Of BROOKLYN, °- - NEW YORK 





Fifty-first Annual Statement, December 31, 1903. 


ASSETS. LIABILITIES. 

Cashin Banks and Offices, $99,251 89 Capital Stock, - = $250,000 00 
Real Estate, - - 672,929 76 | Reinsurance Reserve, - 867,932 27 
Stocks and Bonds, - 1,217,516 00 Reserve for losses unpaid, 
Bonds and Mortgages, 253,200 00 taxes, commissions, and 
Loans on Call, - 36.000 00 all other liabilities, - 116,829 76 
Premiums in course of = 

collection, - : 168,420 48 $1,234,762 03 
Interest due and accrued, 8,651 06 NET SURPLUS, 1,230,653 06 
Rents accrued and other ; meme aS 

items, - - . 9,445 90 : $2,465,415 % 

seaind 09 Book Value of Stock, 592.26 


MARSHALL S. DRIGGS, President. 


F. H. WAY, Secretary. F. H. DOUGLASS, General Agett. 


WM. H, BROWN, B. W. LYON, Assistant Secretaries. 





lnteres 


THE INDEPENDENT 


FORTY-FOURTH ANNUAL STATEMENT 
OF THE 


HOME LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


GEORGE €E. IDE, President, 
NO. 256 BROADWAY, . - NEW YORK. 


JANUARY 1ST, 1904. 
ASSETS. LIABILITIES. 


Bonds and Mortga, 2 - $4,485, 244 19 | Policy Reserve (Per Certificate of New York 
Bente and Stocks (market value) - - 6,944,560 82 Insurance Department) -_ - - $12,754,653 00 


state - - - - - - - 1 "758, 450 16 
Collateral L P : 25° 150 00 Present Value of all Dividend- Sntecenallt Ae- 


¥ cumulations (Deferred Dividends) - - 1,142,219 00 
Loans to Policy-holders -_  - - . 1,361,600 09 . 
(ash in Banke and Trust Companies - - ‘95414967 | OtherLiabilities - - - - - - - 79,198 87 
Interest and Rents Due and Accrued - - 74,353 85 69 73 
Renewal Premiums in transit and Deferred Pre- Net Surplus - - - - - - - = 1,126,7 
miums, less cost of collection - - 249,331 §2 


Total Admitted Assets- - - - _ $15,102, 84060 a. - + + $15,102,840 60 











INCOME IN 1903. DISBURSETIENTS IN 1903. 
: ‘ New . «< - $664,023 48 Total Pa nts - $2,429,652 64 
Premiums : ; Renewals - - 2,097,194.55 Tnciading | Death ‘Claims, Matured Endow. ‘ 
$2,761,218 08 | pieaeg to Policy solders... . 50150 i 
Interest, Rents eS = ee ee ee 674,310 88 Surrender Value : 


atives, o Balance—Excess ane over Disbursements - 1,005,876 22 
ced at the —_———— 


vv Total - - - + + + = = + $8,435,528 86 Total - - - - -+- + + =- + @8,485,528 86 
r, 
Numpgr oF Parp-For Poxicigs in Force, 38,105, being an increase of - . $3,486 
AuounT OF Parp-For INSURANCE IN Force, $69,410,582, being an increase of . 6,097,438 00 
RETURNED TO PoLicy-HoLpDeErs since organization, and now held for their benefit - 42,262,214 37 





RESULTS OF THE YEAR 1903. 


Increase in Inconie from Interest and Rents - z Increase in Paid-For Insurancein Force - 
Renewal Premium Income - - - 59 * Deferred Dividend Fund -_ - 
“ Total ie ye Income - - - 51 = ‘* Payments to Policy-holders 


“ Admit Assets - - - - - " Ratio of Interest received to mean Invested Assets, 
* Policy Reserves - - - B82 





4240 Am M. ST. JOHN, View Pres 
IN, Secre ILL 
W. CHAPIN, Medical ‘Director. 


DIRECTORS. 
THOMAS T. BARR, JOHN RTLAND P. DIXON 
GEORGE E. IDE, WM M SP eon ORTON A, RAVEN. : 


ELL yi W. GLADW 
NK 


FRA LL, Actuary. 


qi 5 


3 J A 

WM. A. NA N : S McGOVERN, 
JOHN F. PRAEGER On Joost FRANCIS L HINE, 
ELLIS W. GLADWIN, S, ROBERT B- WOODWARD. 





ais FIRE INSURANCE . 1904 


National of Hartford, 
CONNECTICUT. 


Capital Stock all oosk ye é 
Re-Insurance Reserv pad 467. 
Unsettled Losses ona other claims . 
Net Surplus 
Total Assets, Jan. ist, 1904 


JAMES | President. B. R. STILLMAN, nave 
H. SMITH, Asst. Secretary. 


J. M. ALLEN. President AMERICAN FIRE 


WM. B. FRANKLIN, - Vice-President 
F B.ALLEN, - Second Vice-President ge Insurance 
» B. PIERCE, - - - Secretary ee ae 

L.B. BRAINERD, -~ - Treasurer | ee sh Company. 
LF. MIDDLEBROOK, - Asst. Secretary ONG PHILADELPHIA. 


a LS : Ninetqochind s ath 
to hoid thirteen copies of Tur InpE- ; Ann tatem 
BINDERS PENDENT will be furnished by us at Cash Cagsent. eecececeseeseees se eOeeeesseccceceeseeseses $500,000.09 


Reserve for re-insurance and al! other elaims.....cc¢. 1,710, 780.88 
the rate of 85 cents each, postage included. Sorplus Over all Lisdiltles....ccccccreeceessssescesssoeses UT@AQT AP 


THE INDEPENDENT, TOTAL ASSETS, Jan. Ist, 1903... $2,534,084.64 
180 Fulton Street, New York. THOMAS H. MONTGOMERY, President. 
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As old as the hills is this truthful 


statement : 


You Worked ‘‘Almost any fool can make money, 


- pe 
for Your S Sakae a wise man to keep it and use 


MONEY. The wisest men are those she, ee 

ing WORKED for what they have, 

Now Make keep their money constantly working 
Your Money for them. The Deposit Department 


of Macy’s was established for these 


Work for YOU. wise ones who know the value of the 


money in their possession. 
Open a Deposit account at Macy’s, 
and your money WORKS for you, in a double sense. 
If you spend it in your buying, your money gives you the highest value, 
the highest quality for the smallest price, and thus it serves you well. 


If you leave the money on deposit, it draws interest every day and every hour, 
And every three months the interest is compounded, so that you get interest on 
interest. In this way your money is truly working for you, every hundred dollars 
giving you four new dollars each year, plus the interest on these four dollars 
themselves. 


Macy’s is a cash store, and all buying is for cash. 
We buy our goods for cash at the lowest price. 
We sell them to you for cash at the lowest price. 


There are no bad debts in the store, for there are NO debts. You do not have 
to pay for those who do NOT pay. That is the difference between Macy's and the 
credit system. 


But if you set your money to work in our Deposit Department, you have 
all the convenience of shopping on a credit basis. Your purchases are charged 
A against you, and at the end of each month an account rendered of your 

alance. 


You can put as much or as little money as you choose in our Deposit Depart- 
ment. Youcan draw it out when you choose —all of it, or part of tt, ata mo- 
ment's notice, We dono banking business, there is no temptation to draw checks ¥ 
indiscriminately. : 


Here you have command of all of the markets of the world. 
Here your money works:and brings in a return while waiting to be spent. 
Children’s accounts will grow here automatically. 


_ Housewives’ accounts can be deposited here, and the cheaper buying will 
insure each month something left over, which can stay and draw interest. 


Start an account in Macy’s Deposit Department at once. Let your money 
begin to work for YOU, as you have worked for your MONEY. 


R. H. MACY & CO. 


B'WAY AT 6TH AVE., HTH TO 85TH STRENY. 




















